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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS: CURRENT ISSUES IN LIBRARY 
MANAGEMENT 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24, 2007 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on House Administration, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 11:08 a.m., in room 
1310, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Robert A. Brady 
(chairman of the committee) Presiding. 

Present: Representatives Brady, Ehlers, Lungren, and McCarthy. 

Staff Present: Liz Birnbaum, Staff Director; Michael Harrison, 
Professional Staff; Khalil Abboud, Professional Staff; Matt Pinkus, 
Professional Staff/Parliamentarian; Kyle Anderson, Press Director; 
Kristin McCowan, Chief Legislative Clerk; Matthew DeFreitas, 
Staff Assistant; Fred Hay, Minority General Counsel; Bryan T. 
Dorsey, Minority Professional Staff; Katie Ryan, Minority Profes- 
sional Staff; and Salley Collins, Minority Press Secretary. 

The Chairman. I would like to call the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration to order and thank everyone for being here and wish 
everyone a good morning. 

We are convened this morning to continue our oversight on the 
management of the Library of Congress. Today, we will focus on 
three important issues facing the Library: inventory of the collec- 
tion, cataloging, and the status of the Law Library. 

As the only institution of its type, the Library of Congress is 
unique. It is the largest repository of books, films, photography, 
maps, music and priceless artifacts in the history of the world. It 
is the premier destination for researchers, both nationally and 
internationally. The Library is the research wing of the U.S. Con- 
gress, providing information and guidance daily to Members and 
staff alike. 

A collection of this size, however, can be both a blessing and a 
curse. While an invaluable amount of the world’s knowledge is 
stored at the Library of Congress, keeping track of this precious 
collection has proven difficult. Approximately 20 percent of the Li- 
brary’s collection has been inventoried, while the balance has not. 

The Library of Congress also provides official tools for other li- 
braries throughout the Nation. Before domination by the Internet, 
research was done at libraries, through card catalogs, and the Li- 
brary of Congress provided the basic information for card catalogs 
across the country. While the digital revolution has caused a steep 
decline in manual research, the art of cataloging is still integral to 
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library science. Although the technology changes, the need to distill 
essential information for researchers remains. Implementing and 
developing new strategies for cataloging in an ever-changing envi- 
ronment must remain a top priority for the Library. 

Finally, the Law Library of Congress is also relied upon by law- 
yers, judges, law students and researchers throughout the Nation. 
It serves as the first stop for research for the United States Su- 
preme Court. In the past, it has provided a comprehensive collec- 
tion of legal materials to support historical and current legal anal- 
ysis. But recent budget limits have led to cutbacks in its collections 
and in the reference staff that assists its users. We must ensure 
that the Law Library continues to serve as the reference of record 
for legal research. 

I look forward to the testimony of the witnesses on these issues. 

And I would like to recognize the ranking member, Mr. Ehlers, 
for any comments that he would like to make. 

[The statement of the Chairman follows:] 
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Committee on House Administration 
Oversight Hearing on the Library of Congress 
“Current Issues in Library Management” 
Chairman Robert A. Brady 


Good morning. We’re convened here this morning to continue our oversight of the management 
of the Library of Congress. Today we wili focus on three important issues facing the Library: 
inventory of the collection, cataloging, and the status of the law library. 

As the only institution of its type, the Library of Congress is unique. It is the largest repository 
of books, films, photography, maps, music and priceless artifacts in the history of the world, and 
is the premier destination for researchers both nationally and internationally. The Library is the 
research wing of the U.S. Congress, providing information and guidance daily to Members and 
staff alike. 

A collection of this size, however, can be both a blessing and a curse. While an invaluable 
amount of the world’s knowledge is stored at the Library of Congress, keeping track of this 
precious collection has proven difficult. Approximately 20 % of the Library’s collection has 
been inventoried, while the balance has not. 

The Library of Congress also provides essential tools for other libraries throughout the nation. 
Before domination by the internet, research was done at libraries, through card catalogs. And the 
Library of Congress provided the basic information for card catalogs across the country. While 
the digital revolution has caused a steep decline in manual research, the art of cataloging is still 
integral to library science. Although the technology changes, the need to distill essential 
information for researchers remains. Implementing and developing new strategies for 
cataloguing in an ever-changing environment must remain a top priority for the Library. 

Finally, the law library of Congress is also relied upon by lawyers, judges, law students and 
researchers throughout the nation. It serves as the first stop for research for the United States 
Supreme Court. In the past, it has provided a comprehensive collection of legal materials to 
support historical and current legal analysis. But recent budget limits have led to cutbacks in its 
collections and in the reference staff that assists its users. We must ensure that the law library 
continues to serve as the reference of record for legal research. 

I look forward to the testimony of the witnesses on these issues. 
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Mr. Ehlers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to thank you for calling today’s hearing. 
It is a very important issue. It is not the type that draws headlines, 
but it is essential to the perpetuation of the Library. The successful 
information of Library operations is truly a bipartisan interest, and 
I am thankful for this opportunity to join with you to work together 
on this important matter. 

I would also like to thank each of our witnesses for joining us 
today, as we discuss the current and future state of operations 
within the Library of Congress. 

There are fundamentally three operational goals the Library 
must have in order to achieve its mission of serving the Congress 
while preserving a universal collection of knowledge and creativity 
for future generations. 

First, the Library must ensure the vigilant protection of the Li- 
brary and its inventory through effective security protocols. Former 
House Administration Chairman Bill Thomas was instrumental in 
the creation of the Library’s security plan, which provided a foun- 
dation for many of the Library’s current safeguards against crimi- 
nal activity. Several security measures, including metal detectors 
at the entrances and exits of the Library, the closed stack system, 
security cameras and Library of Congress Police inspections, were 
successfully implemented over the past several years. While I am 
hopeful that additional measures will be put in place to prevent 
further theft of its inventory, I am pleased that the Library’s focus 
on securing its assets has created increased confidence that the in- 
stitution is being protected from criminal activity. 

So it is one thing to worry about criminal activity, but there is 
also a matter of concern about sloppiness. I am not accusing the 
Library of that, but I certainly accuse a lot of your patrons of that, 
after having seen some of them. 

The Library has also made tremendous progress in the area of 
digital preservation of materials, both through digital reproduction 
of its existing inventory and in its collection of digital content for 
preservation purposes. And the Library is certainly to be com- 
mended for this. 

In digitally reproducing its existing inventory, the Library is 
leveraging the latest technology to capture materials digitally be- 
fore the natural acidification process or other deterioration takes 
place to ensure that its treasures will be preserved for generations 
to come. 

The Library’s preservation of digital content involves identifying 
and collecting at-risk digital materials, creating a national network 
of partners working together to preserve digital content, and devel- 
oping technical tools and services for preservation. And I commend 
the Library for all their good work in this area. 

While these strides in securing and preserving the Library’s ma- 
terials are crucial for future patrons of the institution, there is still 
much work to be done in the area of inventory management. The 
Library’s own Inspector General has found that at least 17 percent 
of the Library’s general collection cannot be located. When nearly 
two out of 10 items in the Library’s most often used collection are 
unaccounted for, we must demand answers where these items are 
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and why they have not been captured in the Library’s efforts to 
catalog its items. 

Another area of concern is the failure of administrators to com- 
plete a comprehensive inventory of the Library’s items. The Base- 
line Inventory Program started in 2002, and now, 5 years later, 
only 20 percent of the project has been completed. 

This is particularly troublesome given the pending merger be- 
tween the LOG Police and the Capitol Police. A bill that approves 
the merger between the Library of Congress Police force and the 
United States Capitol Police force will soon come before this panel 
for a markup. This merger represents a new era of security for the 
Library and an opportunity to put in place even tighter inventory 
controls. 

To measure the impact of changes resulting from the merger, a 
complete inventory of all the Library assets is essential. With a 
thousand new items being shelved each day by Library employees, 
this is a problem that is growing rapidly. Without a completed in- 
ventory, the Nation’s most prestigious library is in danger of be- 
coming little more than a neglected storage facility, rather than the 
world’s standard-setter for best practices in collections administra- 
tion. 

I am eager to hear from our witnesses as to what plans are in 
place to assail this growing threat. 

And let me also say publicly the same thing I said to you pri- 
vately: You might be well-advised to consult with Wal-Mart, Tar- 
get, other major chains. They certainly keep track of as many items 
of inventory and manage to do it successfully every day and make 
money while doing it. That might be a good model to follow. 

I thank our witnesses for joining us today. I welcome your testi- 
mony. God bless you in your important work, and we hope we can 
continue to work well together. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Ehlers follows:] 
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Opening Statement [After Brady’s Remarks] 


First, I thank the Chairman for calling today’s hearing. The 
successful administration of Library operations is truly a bi-partisan 
interest, and I am thankful for the opportunity to join with my friend and 
colleague Mr. Brady to work together on this important matter. I would 
also like to thank each of our witnesses for joining us today as we 
discuss the current and future state of operations within the Library of 
Congress. 


There are fundamentally three operational goals the Library must 
have in order to achieve its mission of serving the Congress while 
preserving a universal collection of knowledge and creativity for future 
generations. 

First, the Library must ensure the vigilant protection of the Library 
and its inventory through effective security protocols. Former House 
Administration Chairman Bill Thomas was instrumental in the creation of 
the Library’s security plan, which provided a foundation for many of the 
library’s current safeguards against criminal activity. Several security 
measures, including metal detectors at the entrances and exits of the 
Library, the closed stack system, security cameras and LOC police 
inspections, were successfully implemented over the past several years. 
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While I am hopeful that additional measures will be put in place to 
further prevent theft of its inventory, I am pleased that the Library’s 
focus on securing its assets has created increased confidence that the 
institution is being protected from criminal activity. 


The Library has also made tremendous progress in the area of 
digital preservation of materials, both through digital reproduction of 
its existing inventory, and in its collection of digital content for 
preservation purposes. In digitally reproducing its existing inventory, 
the Library is leveraging the latest technology to capture materials 
digitally before the natural acidification process or other deterioration 
takes place to ensure that its treasures will be preserved for 
generations to come. The Library’s preservation of digital content 
involves identifying and collecting at-risk digital materials, creating a 
national network of partners working together to preserve digital 
content, and developing technical tools and services for preservation. 


While these strides in securing and preserving the Library’s 
materials are crucial for future patrons of the institution, there is still 
much work to be done in the area of inventory management. The 
Library’s own inspector general has found that at least 17 % of the 
Library’s general collection cannot be located. When nearly two out of 
ten items in the Library’s most often used collection are unaccounted 
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for, we must demand answers as to where these items are, and why 
they have not been captured in the Library’s efforts to catalogue its 
items. 


Another area of concern is the failure of administrators to complete 
a comprehensive inventory of the Library’s items. The baseline 
inventory project started in 2002, and five years later, only 20% of the 
project has been completed. This is particularly troublesome given 
the pending merger between the LOG Police and the Capitol Police. 

A bill that approves a merger between the Library of Congress police 
force and the United States Capitol Police will soon come before this 
panel for a markup. This merger represents a new era of security for 
the Library, and an opportunity to put in place even tighter inventory 
controls. To measure the impact of changes resulting from the 
merger, a complete inventory of all the Library’s assets is essential. 

With a thousand new items being shelved each day by Library 
employees, this is a problem that is growing rapidly. Without a 
completed inventory, the nation’s most prestigious library is in danger 
of becoming little more than a neglected storage facility, rather than 
the standard setter for best practices in collections administration. I 
am eager to hear from our witnesses as to what plans are in place to 
assail this growing threat. 
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With that, once again, i thank our witnesses for joining us today, 
and welcome your testimony. 
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The Chairman. Thank you. 

Any other members of the committee that would like to make a 
statement? 

Hearing none, thanks. 

Our first witness is Dr. James Billington. 

And I would like to thank you for showing up today. I under- 
stand you have your wingman and wingwoman here, Dr. Marcum 
and Dr. Medina, for purposes of helping us with any questions. 
And we thank them also. 

I understand you are celebrating your 20th year as Librarian of 
Congress. 

During his tenure at the Library of Congress, the collection has 
expanded by more than 50 million items. Since 1987, Dr. 
Billington’s first year as Librarian of Congress, the Library has 
raised more than $322 million in private contributions and in-kind 
gifts to supplement federally appropriated funds. 

We welcome your testimony today. We do have a 5-minute clock 
because we have another large panel, and we would like to get this 
done before we have to run back and forth to votes. So we do thank 
you all for being here. 

And now we recognize Dr. James H. Billington. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES H. BILLINGTON, LIBRARIAN OF 

CONGRESS, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS; ACCOMPANIED BY MS. 

DEANNA MARCUM, ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN FOR LIBRARY 

SERVICES, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, AND MR. RUBENS ME- 
DINA, LIBRARIAN, LAW LIBRARY OF THE LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS 

Mr. Billington. Thank you. Chairman Brady, Mr. Ehlers, mem- 
bers of the committee. We are glad to have a chance to appear be- 
fore you to discuss the Library’s inventory, management and the 
Law Library collections. 

Accompanying me is Dr. Deanna Marcum, associate librarian for 
library services, and Dr. Rubens Medina, the law librarian of Con- 
gress. Each will speak briefly after my remarks. I have asked them 
to comment specifically on the article that appeared in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post about so-called missing collections and on 
the testimony that has been submitted by outside witnesses with- 
out consultation with the Library but which was made available to 
us last night. So I would like to set the record straight, which Dr. 
Marcum will proceed to do, with updated and more accurate infor- 
mation. 

The Congress of the United States has been the greatest patron 
of the Library in human history, preserving far more of the world’s 
knowledge and America’s creativity than any other institution. Our 
collections are in almost every language and format. They total 
nearly 135 million physical items and 229 terabytes of stored dig- 
ital material. 

But we are a working library, not a storehouse of information to 
be locked down. Our mandate is to provide direct public access, 
often on a circulating basis, to our collections. And this distin- 
guishes us from most museums and other cultural institutions and 
requires a different approach to assessing what we hold and how 
to protect it. 
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Our challenge was, and is, to maximize both access and security 
and to balance these equally important but often competing im- 
peratives. Early in my tenure, we developed an integrated plan to 
secure the collections based on three components: physical security, 
bibliographic and inventory controls, and physical preservation. 

I could go through the history here, but let me shorten it and 
just say that we developed a number of security protocols. In 1997, 
a Library of Congress security plan defined the threat to the collec- 
tions using a five-tiered framework of risk of importance in our col- 
lections and created a system of physical security controls — which 
Mr. Ehlers has already mentioned, to some extent. Since then, we 
have further refined our practices and now operate under a stra- 
tegic plan for safeguarding the collections shared with and ap- 
proved by this committee, with goals, objectives and performance 
measures. 

Protecting the collections requires a policing function, biblio- 
graphic and inventory controls, and state-of-the-art preservation 
treatment. 

Inventory efforts have no precedent in the world library commu- 
nity for a collection of this size and complexity. I am not aware of 
any other major research library or similar cultural institution that 
has even attempted to completely inventory its collections on any- 
thing like this scale because of the inherent difficulties and cost. 
The cost would be astronomical for a collection of this size, shelved 
on 615 miles of shelving and, as an ultimate inventory should cover 
every moment and stage of an item’s life cycle during its entrance 
and usage in the Library. 

We are now supplementing traditional methods of inventory, 
which have been in effect, by inventorying materials when they are 
moved from one point in the life cycle to another, such as when a 
congressional staff member borrows a book that has not yet been 
barcoded. This supplementary use-driven method of inventory 
means that item holdings are added every time a previously unre- 
corded item is retrieved for use or moved to another location. 

A successful recent example of the use-driven technique is the 
examination we have made of the 6.2 million items in our Moving 
Image and Sound Recording Collections in preparation for relo- 
cating them at the new, state-of-the-art Packard campus in 
Culpeper, Virginia. Lessons learned in this successful process will 
help us shape broader inventory practices in the future. 

Our security office conducts inspections of the collections, and 
our Inspector General independently performs regular reviews. 
They have found no significant deficiencies in our safeguards. We 
have had no known instances of theft from the collections since the 
1990s, when I implemented our expanded collection security proto- 
cols. The Library of Congress collections security program has been 
viewed as a model for some time now by a number of national and 
international cultural institutions. 

You asked also for my comments on the state of the Library’s law 
collections. As you know, the top priority of the Law Library is 
service to Congress, using the largest collection of authoritative 
legal sources in the world, including more than 2.5 million volumes 
and almost 134,000 digital items. 
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The Law Library’s goal is the same as the Library as a whole, 
namely to continue to add to its collections, keeping them up-to- 
date without subtracting. Legal collections must provide a complete 
cumulative record, up-to-date, to be useful. 

The Law Library contains a complete record of American law and 
unparalleled foreign and international law materials. Because, for 
instance, we hold the largest collection of Afghan laws that exist 
in the world today, the Law Library was able to locate a missing 
portion of Afghanistan’s traditional law that was destroyed by the 
Taliban, which was unavailable anywhere else in the world, and 
has been restored for post-Taliban Afghanistan usage. 

As the Law Library celebrates its 175th anniversary this year, 
it faces growing obstacles to keeping its collections current because 
of flat appropriations, declining rate of the dollar, and steep price 
increases by legal publishers. That affects, by the way, right across 
the Library as well. For the first time, the Law Library has reluc- 
tantly begun canceling $200,000 worth of subscriptions. 

As the Librarian of Congress, I have a continuing, high-priority 
responsibility to safeguard the collections and to sustain them. And 
we will continue to approach the bibliographic and inventory con- 
trols as critical components of our overall collection security pro- 
gram. 

I would be happy to answer any questions, but I think you want 
to hear, perhaps, also, from Dr. Marcum and from Dr. Medina. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. 

[The statement of Mr. Billington follows:] 
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Statement of Dr. Janies H. Billington 
The Librarian of Congress 
before the 

Committee on House Administration 
U.S. House of Representatives 
October 24, 2007 


Chairman Brady, Mr. Ehlers, and members of the Committee: It is a pleasure to appear 
before you today to talk about the Library’s collections inventory management program. 

Last year before this Committee, and this past March before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the Legislative Branch, we articulated our plans for the digital future. Today, I 
would like to provide you with some context and recent history regarding the Library’s non- 
digital collections. I have asked Dr. Deanna Marcum, Associate Librarian for Library Services, 
to address more specifically the work we have done and are planning to do to ensure inventory 
and bibliographic control of our collections. Also joining us is Dr. Rubens Medina, Law 
Librarian of Congress, who will speak to you about the current state of the law collections. 

The Library of Congress is a unique institution with a unique mission: to acquire, 
preserve and make accessible - to Congress and the public - the world’s knowledge and the 
nation’s creativity. The scope of our collections in terms of size, variety of formats, intrinsic 
value, historical significance, and rate of growth is daunting. When I became the Librarian of 
Congress 20 years ago, the collections numbered 86 million physical items, and we had a staff of 
5000, Today we have amassed almost 50 million more items (totaling nearly 135 million 
physical items) and 229 terabytes of stored digital materials. We are handling all of this with 
nearly 1200 fewer staff. 

Each working day, another 22,000 items come into the Library, primarily through 
copyright deposit, and on average we select 10,000 of those for our collections. Counting all 
Capitol Hill and off-site facilities, we have 615 miles of shelves which, if laid end to end, would 
stretch from Washington, D.C. to beyond Chicago. These collections include many priceless and 
irreplaceable artifacts such as the first document ever to use the word “America,” the 1507 
Waldseemuller map and Thomas Jefferson’s rough draft of the Declaration of Independence. 

That part of our mission that promotes access to these collections distinguishes us from 
most museums and other cultural institutions, and requires a different approach to assessing what 
we hold and protecting these holdings from risk. Take a reference book. What threatens it, 
makes it useless? It could be misplaced, inadvertently misshelved. It could be incorrectly 
cataloged and hence unretrievable. It could be awaiting cataloging in a backlog somewhere on a 
book truck. It could be brittle and crumble when you turn pages. It could be physically damaged 
through a vandal=s razoring out a color plate. It could be stolen. 


Throughout my first decade as Librarian, we worked to develop a comprehensive 
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collections security program. The Library’s approach to collections security had been 
fragmented and lacked an overall strategy. We also needed to think about collections security as 
more than just a policing function. We came to realize that ensuring the safekeeping of these 
collections has to involve in an integrated manner three components: physical security, 
bibliographic and inventory controls, and preservation. 

When I became Librarian of Congress, the approach to safeguarding the collections was 
very different than it is today. The general collections were open to all staff and many patrons. 
Neither staff nor researchers wore credentials. Doors to the stacks were unlocked. No security 
cameras panned the collections areas. No exit inspections were conducted in any of our 21 
public reading rooms. The Library had suffered some theft and mutilation of books and other 
items through the years. 

One of my first acts 20 years ago upon being sworn in as Librarian of Congress was to 
request the first-ever audit of the Library by the then-titled General Accounting Office. One of 
the recommendations from the auditors was that we should put a precise monetary value on our 
collections. While we prevailed on the point that this was neither possible nor necessary (we 
were not going to be selling or trading them), we began to view our collections as Aheritage 
assets,® out share of the national patrimony warranting commensurate levels of accountability. 

I also quickly recognized the need to reassess the balance between access and security. In 
1992, after concerns arose about the prevalence of theft from libraries nationwide, including the 
Library of Congress, I made the unpopular move of closing the stacks to the general public - and 
later, to most Library staff. I also directed the installation of electronic theft detection gates at all 
Library exits, and began a program of installing theft detection targets in the spines of books to 
activate those gates when an individual tried to exit with library materials. 

I convened the Collections Security Oversight Committee (CSOC), from across custodial, 
curatorial, processing, and policing divisions to articulate an integrated plan for reducing risks to 
the collections. CSOC published its Plan for Enhancing Collections Security in 1992, offering 
46 initiatives for improving security, including reader registration. I also engaged an outside 
security expert, the Computer Sciences Corporation, to conduct vulnerability assessments and 
make recommendations to improve physical security measures. 

In 1997, 1 created a single entity within the Library, the Office of Security, to consolidate 
and further develop the Library’s security program. Under a directive from Congress, the Office 
of Security, working with CSOC, developed the 1997 Library of Congress Security Plan, which 
defined the threat to the collections, created a planning framework of physical security controls to 
protect our collections, and established strategies to protect Library facilities, staff, visitors, and 
other assets. The 1997 plan has been continually reassessed, updated and improved. It is a 
framework for assessing risks, identifying unmet requirements, and forming budget requests to 
address these needs. The CSOC continues to spearhead development of standards for physical 
security, preservation, bibliographic and inventory management controls within this plan=s 
framework of risk. 
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Inventory control is but one facet of how the Library safeguards and controls the 
collections. 

Our already-mentioned three-pronged approach is designed to minimize risks that could 
affect a researcher’s access to a book and ensure that the book is available. But just as not all 
risks are equal, our comprehensive plan recognizes that not all collections are equal. 

As part of our 1997 security plan, we identified five levels of value or risk that apply to 
the entire spectrum of the collections: 

• platinum designates the irreplaceable, unique items of the highest intrinsic value, what 
we have designated our “top treasures,” such as the rough draft of the Declaration of 
Independence and Abraham Lincoln=s holograph copy of the Gettysburg Address. 

• gold collections include the Library’s rare items that have prohibitive replacement cost, 
high market value, and significant cultural, historical, or artifactual importance. 

• silver collections require special handling and include the Library’s items at particularly 
high risk, such as computer software, popular print titles, videos and DVDs, and compact 
disks. 

• bronze collections include those items served to patrons without special restrictions in 
the Library’s reading rooms as well as materials that may be loaned to other institutions 
without stringent protections. 

• copper collections are those that the Library does not intend to retain, but holds the 
materials while deciding, for example, which may be used for its gift and exchange 
programs or made available as surplus books offered to schools and libraries in 
Congressional districts. 

Risks to collections vary not only on the basis of value or scarcity, but also based on an 
item’s location in its movement throughout the Library and usage as part of the collections. 
These definitions allow the assignment of greater or lesser control for the five categories at 
various points in this “life cycle.” 

• In process refers to the collections while held during accessioning, organizing, 
processing, and transport to storage. 

• In storage refers to the collections while held in permanent storage on Capitol Hill or 
off-site. 

• In use refers to the collections while being used by researchers or Library staff. 
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• In transit refers to the collections while being transported from permanent storage to 
another location (such as a bindery, a traveling exhibit, or a preservation center for 
deacidification). 

• On exhibit refers to collections items removed from the storage location and placed on 
exhibit for viewing by Library visitors. 

The Library currently operates under the 2005-2008 Strategic Plan for Safeguarding the 
Collections, developed by the Security Office and the CSOC. The current plan, built on the 
original 1997 plan and approved by the Congress, highlights significant actions we have already 
accomplished, identifies additional initiatives and funding needed in the future, and addresses 
projected time lines to establish controls that will effectively protect the collections if we have 
adequate resources for implementation. The plan addresses all three key elements that together 
ensure future availability of the collections: physical security, bibliographic and inventory 
controls, and preservation. The 2005-2008 integrated plan will continue to be updated. 

In addition, our Library Services unit is completing a more detailed strategic plan 
covering 2008-2013, to supplement the 2005-2008 plan. Preparation of this plan has involved a 
thorough review of the goals, processes and lessons of the efforts to date to complete inventory 
and bibliographic records for both incoming and retrospective collections. To review what we 
have learned and how best to accomplish what is still needed. Dr. Marcum and staff from 
acquisitions, cataloging, reference and technology functions, have consulted with experts from 
the Copyright Office and Library infrastructure. They are developing goals, targets and 
recommendations for the future of the inventory which will become the basis for budget requests, 
resource allocation and performance evaluations. I commend the dedicated staff for their 
stewardship of the collections. 


Inventory Management 

The task of accounting for every single item in our huge and diverse collections is 
massive. The size and complexity of our ongoing inventory efforts have no precedent in the 
world library community. No other major research library has even attempted the task of trying 
to inventory its collections because of the daunting complications and costs. The task is time 
consuming, labor-intensive, and requires major new resources at a time of stringent budgets and 
important competing priorities. It is not cost-effective or necessary in a collection of 135 million 
items to account for every single item at every moment and stage of its “life cycle” within the 
Library. 

Inventory management, simply put, is how we determine what is in the collections, how 
many copies we hold, and where they can be found. It is much more complicated than simply 
counting what we have; it encompasses interlocking elements of physical security, bibliographic 
and inventory controls and preservation. 
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For books, journals and other library materials cataloged in the Library’s Integrated 
Library System (ILS), the bibliographic record describes the intellectual content of the item; and, 
because we have a wide range of formats, we use a variety of descriptive schemes to describe the 
collections. “Piece identification” represents Ahow manyS; a barcode on the physical item is 
linked to the online record. The Awhere@ is the specific collections storage area where the item 
is permanently assigned or a temporary location to which it has been charged out. 

Prior to 1999, when the Library, with funding from the Congress, instituted the Integrated 
Library System, we relied almost exclusively on dozens of manual and legacy systems to track 
collections that were not linked to online bibliographic controls. As a consequence, there was no 
easy way to determine how many copies of a given title we owned and where they were located 
at any given time. With the ILS, the Library has a system that makes possible an integrated 
approach to inventory management. 

We began item-level inventory of the collections as part of the implementation of the ELS. 
The ILS, acquired in fiscal year 2000, gave us for the first time the capability for item-level 
control. However, in order to make the ILS database useful for this purpose, it has to be 
populated with accurate data; that is, the Library has to attach accurate item information to each 
bibliographic record, including data from various legacy systems. This data is primarily 
cataloging information, to which we add inventory data. 

We undertook the unprecedented task in 1998 of designing and creating the Baseline 
Inventory Program (BIP), a sequential inventory of all the Library=s 17 million print materials — 
books, journals and serials - already contained in the general, area studies, and law collections. 
This effort was not designed to inventory the vast multi-format special collections which include 
most of the Library’s collections (maps, manuscripts, moving image and sound recordings, 
music, photographs). We estimated in 1998 that the BIP might be completed in eight years at an 
annual cost of $1. 1 million. 

However, these goals for this never-before attempted project proved far more ambitious 
than originally foreseen. We have to date surveyed approximately 2.9 million items under the 
BIP, and we estimate it could take ten more years to complete with available funds. 

In parallel with the BIP for the general collections, we have inventoried, through 
statistical sampling, representative portions of our special collections, and our inventory control 
program is now structured to include the entire scope of the Library’s collections. Attached is a 
table listing the Library=s individual collections with the name of the collection, custodial unit, 
building where the collection is located, estimated number of items, and a brief status of the 
inventory. 

What we have learned is that inventory controls are most efficiently applied when 
collection items migrate from one point in the “life cycle” to another; such as when an item is 
moved to off-site compact storage modules at Ft. Meade, MD, or when a Congressional staff 
member borrows a book that has not yet been bar-coded. 
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This “use-driven” inventory means that bibliographic records are reviewed and item 
holdings added every time a previously unrecorded item is retrieved for use or moved to another 
location. This focus of the BIP has proven so successful that, at our storage facilities at Ft. 
Meade, we have a 100% retrieval rate - meaning that we know where every collection item is at 
any given moment. Another very recent example of applying the use-driven technique is the 
examination of 6.2 million items in our moving image and sound recording collections in 
preparation for relocating them to the new state-of-the-art Packard campus in Culpeper, VA. 
These lessons learned will help us shape our broader inventory practices in the future. 

Our Security Office, together with the CSOC, conducts regularly-scheduled inspections 
of the collections; our Inspector General independently performs regular reviews; we have found 
no significant deficiencies in our safeguards. We have had no known instances of theft from the 
collections since the 1990’s, when I implemented our expanded collections security protocols. 
We know that, during this period, rare maps have been stolen from other prominent public and 
research libraries by an individual who also used the Library of Congress collections. We are 
certain that he did not steal maps from the Library because we accounted for every item he was 
served. The Library’s collections security program is viewed widely by national and 
international cultural institutions as a model. 

I and other senior Library managers continually stress to Library staff our shared 
responsibilities in our security measures. 

Inventory management, a key element of collections security, has been an important 
priority for the institution as we balance our mission to acquire collections, provide access to 
them and ensure their availability for use by future generations. We will continue to seek ways 
to improve inventory management, and it will always be an important priority. 
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Law Collections 

The Committee has also asked us to discuss the currency and condition of the law 
collection. The Law Library of Congress has been an effective steward of its traditional law 
collections - items which are often held nowhere else in the world. In 1832, Congress 
established the law collection as the first separate department of the Library of Congress. The 
Law Library continues to serve as the de facto national Law Library. It provides research and 
reference services to Congress in foreign, comparative and international law. 

The top priority of the Law Library is to serve to Members, Committees and staff of the 
Congress and the Congressional Research Service. The Law Library also provides officers of the 
legislative branch. Justices of the Supreme Court and other judges, the Departments of State and 
Justice, and other federal agencies with bibliographic and informational services, background 
papers, comparative legal studies, legal interpretations, and translations. In support of this 
mission, the Law Library sustains the largest collection of authoritative legal sources in the 
world, including more than 2.5 million volumes as well as almost 134,000 digital items. 

The Law Library also makes its collections available to a diverse community of users - 
the foreign diplomatic corps, international organizations, members of the bench and bar, 
educational institutions, non-govemmental libraries, legal service organizations, and the general 
public - directly serving more than 100,000 users annually and offering information to the global 
public through its online services. In fiscal year 2007, the Law Library provided the Congress 
245 studies on a wide variety of foreign and comparative law subjects, including a 
comprehensive analysis on legislative responses to terrorism and immigration. Over 3700 
Congressional users were provided legal research assistance on a wide range of topics. Fulfilling 
its statutory mandate, the Law Library Reading Room remains open as long as either the House 
or the Senate remains in session; in fiscal year 2006, that amounted to over 1200 hours beyond 
normal public service hours. 

With Congressional interest and support, the Law Library has created and continues to 
expand the Global Legal Information Network (GLIN), a non-commercial, cooperatively built 
database which links together 46 separate national jurisdictions - with a focus on emerging 
democracies where information can be difficult to come by. GLIN provides the Congress and 
member jurisdictions up-to-date information about new laws and legal trends as they are 
promulgated in different countries. Increasing globalization and the growing complexity of 
lawmaking around the world has increased demand for foreign, comparative and international 
legal information. Using GLIN, researchers access nearly 130,000 laws and related legal 
materials from nations across Asia, Africa, Europe and the Americas - searchable in 13 
languages. 

The Law Library’s goal is the same as that of the Library as a whole - to add without 
subtracting. It is especially critical in legal collections to have the complete, cumulative record 
within any given jurisdiction - statutory, case law, official gazettes, legal journals and treatises. 
Along with the rest of the Library, the Law Library develops, maintains and preserves its 
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collections under budgetary limitations caused by recent flat appropriations, the severe decline of 
the dollar against foreign currencies, and high price increases. These problems have been 
especially great within legal publishing industries. 

The Law Library has a special responsibility to collect and maintain the archival set of 
U.S., foreign and international law materials. It is a repository for the complete record of 
American law. The international law collection is the largest in the world, covering all major 
national, state and equivalent jurisdictions. The Law Library seeks to acquire and retain for the 
permanent collections all official and many unofficial legal publications from all systems of law 
- from the Code of Hammurabi to the laws of today’s emerging democracies. 

To ensure authenticity, courts around the world currently recognize paper as the archival 
medium of choice. Therefore, the Law Library continues to collect in print-on-paper wherever it 
is still available. 

As the Law Library celebrates the nS® anniversary of its creation by Congress this year, 
the following are some of the challenges it faces in keeping our collections current: 

Subscriptions 

The Law Library acquires by subscription more reporters and journals in print than we did 
ten years ago. In fiscal year 2007, the Law Library for the first time has reluctantly begun to 
cancel at least $200,000 worth of subscriptions. The Law Library has worked with the Copyright 
Office, but this process alone will not prevent further cancellations in future years without 
additional funding. 

During fiscal years 2004 and 2005, the Law Library requested and Congress provided 
budget increases* to purchase over two hundred fifty new or lapsed books or journals from 
around the world, including court reports from Eastern Europe and Australia, law reviews on the 
topic of Canon law, native people, and general law reviews. 

Treatises and Official Gazettes 

Because the price increase of legal subscriptions is usually at least double the rate of 
inflation and because we must maintain all current subscriptions (reporters, journals, etc.). 
Significantly fewer treatises can be purchased today. 

An official gazette is the legal newspaper of a country, containing the statutorily 
recognized authentic version of new laws - decrees, regulations, treaties, legal notices and court 
decisions. Unlike regular law journals that can be preserved by binding, official gazettes are 
generally printed on fragile newsprint which, for preservation, must be reformatted on microfilm. 


* $80,000 for electronic resources in fiscal year 2005; and for law books, $297,000 (after rescission) in fiscal year 
2004 and $1 25,000 in fiscal year 2005. 
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The Law Library was able to microfilm just under 2.5 million pages of official gazettes 
from different countries during fiscal year 2007. We have on hand at least twice this amount of 
material awaiting microfilming, and receive about 52,000 issues each year in new receipts. 

Reclassification 

Approximately 675,000 volumes in the Law Library, more than one quarter of the total 
law collection, are only accessible by title or author because they are not classed under the 
modem “K” classification system. As a result, similar subjects are not shelved together and this 
material, mainly foreign law monographs, is not co-located by country. It would cost $2.5 
million to re-classify this material into the “K” classification system. The most efficient way to 
do this would be to spread the project over ten years. This project is complicated by the number 
of foreign languages in the collection and the extreme difficulty in finding experienced staff who 
(a) know the “K” classification schedules and (b) have adequate knowledge of the field of law or 
foreign language expertise. 

Once this project is completed, these legal materials will be more easily accessible. Legal 
specialists will then be able to browse by subject. Collection development specialists will be 
better able to strengthen subjects that are not adequately covered in each country collection. 

Each title will have a unique call number to facilitate inventory control. 

The greatest strength of our law collection is its wide-ranging foreign and international 
law materials. With the largest collection of Afghanistan’s laws in the world, we were able to 
locate a missing portion of Afghanistan’s traditional body of law that was destroyed by the 
Taliban, unavailable anywhere else in the world and made available to post-Taliban Afghanistan. 

Conclusion 

In 2000, the Library’s independent external auditing firm audited the 1999 Financial 
Statement, including a review of the Library’s collections management/security program. In 
referring to the Library’s innovative framework of risk (the Library’s analysis and definition of 
risk), the outside auditor concluded: 

The external auditors have adopted this framework in their evaluations of 
collections security. In our research of other major cultural institutions and their 
security practices, we have not found another that has developed as complete a 
plan as that of the Library. 

The Library takes its stewardship of our heritage assets seriously. For eleven consecutive 
years, the Library has received “clean” audit opinions of its financial statements. Anticipating 
changes in the federal auditing guidelines, we have recently developed a “managed collections” 
based methodology identifying ninety discrete collections. We will be reporting this “managed 
collections” count one year ahead of the repotting requirement. We will continue to approach 
bibliographic and inventory control as critical components of our overall collections security 
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strategy. As Librarian of Congress, I have a continuing high priority responsibility to safeguard 
the collections. 

The collections that we have now and will acquire in the future must remain our nation’s 
pre-eminent reservoir of knowledge and creativity in order to meet the seen and unforeseen needs 
of both Congress and the public. The Congress of the United States has been the greatest library 
patron in the history of the world. Throughout America’s history, the Congress’s Library has 
acquired, preserved and provided free access to the largest and most wide-ranging intellectual 
storehouse in human history. What has given coherence to very disparate collections and 
programs is the goal of furthering human understanding and keeping democracy dynamic by 
providing ever- widening access to the world’s knowledge and to America’s creativity. 
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The Chairman. You are welcome. 

Sure, Dr. Marcum. 

Ms. Marcum. Thank you. 

Chairman Brady, Mr. Ehlers, members of the committee, until I 
saw this morning’s Washington Post headline, I was prepared to 
talk solely about the progress we have made on the Baseline Inven- 
tory Program. In response to the headline and in response to the 
testimony that has been submitted by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, I am compelled to talk about broader issues. 

First, I would address Inspector General Karl Schornagel’s report 
of March 13, 2007, the preliminary “Survey of Collections Access, 
Loan and Management Division Service.” That was the basis of the 
article in the Post this morning. 

What was not included in the article were these sentences from 
the executive summary, in which the Inspector General says, and 
I quote, “We performed a survey of the material retrieval service 
provided by Collections Management. We initiated this project to 
determine if the division efficiently and effectively responds to re- 
quests to retrieve collection items.” He concludes, and, again, I 
quote, “We did not become aware of any material weaknesses in 
Collections Management operations during our survey and con- 
cluded that further audit work on this project is not necessary at 
this time. Our survey indicated that Collections Management is 
providing timely and accurate retrieval service, especially consid- 
ering the volume of material it handles and the size of the Li- 
brary’s general collections.” 

Today’s article did not correctly interpret the IG’s audit report. 
The headline’s misleading reference to 17 percent is not a number 
reflecting books that are missing. As the IG report states, once we 
have identified that a book is not where we expect it to be, the 
more intensive search results in finding the item in all but about 
10 percent of the time. And I would note, for the committee’s infor- 
mation, that the not-on-shelf rate for the Library has been cut in 
half over the past several years. 

I want to assure the committee that we take our responsibility 
for stewardship very seriously, and we are working on the Baseline 
Inventory Program that the Congress funded beginning in 2002. 
That name, “Baseline Inventory Program,” sounds unexciting, but 
the program is critical. It enables us to identify what we actually 
have on our shelves at any given time. 

This program was begun at a time when we were pulling all of 
the separate divisions’ catalogs into a single, online public access 
catalog. For this catalog, we had to combine bibliographic descrip- 
tions, which are used by libraries worldwide, with descriptions 
from our manual card files. Only then could online users identify 
items that we hold, determine the formats in which those items ex- 
ists, and determine the items’ locations. This effort has no prece- 
dent among large research libraries. It helped us keep track of our 
collections and give users more accessible information about our 
holdings. 

The Library of Congress is not like a commercial warehouse that 
can close for a few days to take an inventory. New materials come 
to us constantly, roughly 10,000 items per day. Therefore, control- 
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ling our inventory is not simply a project that we can complete, but 
it is a continuous, ongoing core activity. 

In the Baseline Inventory Program, as of June 2007, we had 
inventoried 2.9 million books and journals. And, as you noted, that 
is about 20 percent of the general collections. To these items, we 
have added nearly 2 million volumes that we inventoried to be 
moved to Fort Meade and 6.2 million audiovisual collections that 
we moved to our new Packard campus in Culpeper, Virginia. Addi- 
tionally, members of our collections format divisions have inven- 
toried, as a separate activity, many of the special collections. 

Now we have begun to implement recommendations made by our 
Strategic Planning Working Group. The most important is to con- 
tinue our initial sequential inventory but to supplement it with 
use-driven inventory controls for materials in special format collec- 
tions and materials moved to new locations. To carry out the work- 
ing group’s additional recommendations, we will need to add staff 
and financial resources over the next 18 to 24 months. 

In strategic planning for the Library Services Service Unit, my 
management team is now weighing recommendations from all of 
the working groups in light of available resources and future prior- 
ities. Many pressing core activities still need funding, such as cata- 
loging for the digital information era, about which the American Li- 
brary Association will appeal to you shortly, because so many li- 
braries depend on our leadership in cataloging. 

You will also hear from ALA that the Library has been less coop- 
erative than it once was and that it is reducing the number of its 
catalogers. Please allow me to clarify the facts. 

The Library of Congress works with 694 other libraries in its 
Program for Cooperative Cataloging. This is a program we both 
staff and support. We participate in literally dozens of committees 
and organizations that collaboratively set cataloging policies. 

In addition, after ALA complained about a decision that the Li- 
brary made to streamline its cataloging processes by not creating 
series authority records, I responded by forming a Working Group 
on the Future of Bibliographic Control. I invited ALA to appoint 
three members to this group. It did, and joined representatives 
from all of the other major library associations on this project. The 
group has held open hearings in all regions of the country, includ- 
ing ALA headquarters in Chicago. We maintain a Web site for this 
project so that anyone, from any part of the country or, indeed, any 
part of the world, can comment both on the papers that are form- 
ing the working group’s deliberations and the process. 

The Chairman. Excuse me. We will be voting pretty soon. Could 
you summarize a little bit? We will have Mr. Medina testify, and 
then we will be called for a vote and will come back and have some 
questions. 

Ms. Marcum. All right. Okay. 

Let me just say that, in terms of cataloging productivity, even 
though we have reduced the number of catalogers from 650 in 1987 
to 400 today, in the late 1980s we were cataloging 200,000 books 
a year and today we are cataloging 363,000 books a year. Add to 
that, we are adding table-of-contents information and, in cases 
where we can, full text to the bibliographic record. 
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So we are trying to meet all the needs with existing staff by 
streamlining and finding imaginative solutions. Inventory control is 
especially pressing because the special funding for the project runs 
out after 1 year. Support for this program enables us to keep track 
of our valuable holdings in a way that also makes it easier for mil- 
lions of students, scholars and others across the country to find the 
material they need. 

Thank you for this opportunity to speak to you today. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Medina. 

Mr. Medina. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Brady, Mr. Ehlers, members of the committee, the 
Law Library’s top priority has always been to respond to congres- 
sional needs for legal information — national, foreign and inter- 
national. 

The need for access to foreign and comparative law has never 
been greater or more immediate, as demonstrated by the interest 
of Congress in their request for studies, as well as the requests we 
get from the legal and business community. At the same time, the 
questions are increasingly more complex and the sources more 
abundant than ever before. In this environment, the Law Library 
is challenged to meet rising expectations. These expectations in- 
clude the capability to have immediately at hand current and com- 
plete legal information. 

To meet these challenges, the Law Library has launched an ini- 
tiative to take advantage of appropriate technology to gain timely 
access and make available critical primary sources of law in an au- 
thoritative form. The Global Legal Information Network is a coop- 
erative effort linking together the legislatures of the world to pro- 
vide mutual access to laws, regulations, court decisions and related 
legal materials. 

By working collaboratively with national legislatures or their 
designated agencies, we are ensuring that information in the sys- 
tem is of the highest possible quality, in contrast to a great deal 
of the content available on the Internet, which is of questionable 
origin and authenticity. 

This system holds great promise for the future, as more countries 
join each year and the system grows to become a comprehensive, 
unparalleled collection of global legal information. We appreciate 
the Congress’ support for GLIN over the last 5 years and hope we 
can enjoy your continued support. 

The Law Library has also just completed a major upgrade of its 
Web site to deliver legal content to Congress and the Nation. This 
site includes the Global Legal Monitor, a monthly online publica- 
tion offering highlights of legal developments from countries 
around the world that was launched by the Law Library in 2006. 
In addition, we offer studies on current legal topics, such as the ju- 
dicial crisis in Pakistan and the trial of Saddam Hussein. 

We are also digitizing the Law Library’s collections not available 
elsewhere online, including approximately 70,000 volumes of con- 
gressional hearings that will be made available through GLIN, 
THOMAS, and the LIS. We are starting with those covering immi- 
gration, the national census and freedom of information. 
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The availability of more digital legal sources has not, however, 
replaced print sources. In fact, we are faced with an increase in 
both media. The key to the future is to successfully integrate all 
print and media collections to allow users the ability to seamlessly 
find high-quality information that is customized to their particular 
needs. Law libraries face some particular obstacles, such as the 
need to continue to collect laws and other regulatory publications 
in their official form, which is still print. 

Through digital means, the Library can make its collection acces- 
sible to the entire world. And with that accessibility comes demand 
for services, as well. Last fiscal year, approximately 20 percent of 
the Law Library’s online inquiries came from countries other than 
the U.S. 

In making this material available globally, we work, for example, 
with the House Democracy Assistance Commission, as they assist 
parliaments of new democracies for the purpose of stren^hening 
their parliamentary infrastructure. Countries with access to law 
and other information, as we know, are more likely to build strong 
democracies based on the rule of law. 

This year, the Law Library celebrates its 175th anniversary as 
the oldest separate department of the Library of Congress. We 
have been celebrating this milestone with programs featuring legal 
scholars discussing current issues, national security and the rule of 
law, effective assistance of counsel. And I invite you and the mem- 
bers of this committee to join us for these lively and timely pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ehlers, I thank you for the opportunity to 
highlight new developments at the Law Library of Congress. And 
my colleagues and I would be, I am sure, happy to answer any 
questions. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

We do have a vote going on, but Mr. Lungren probably has to 
leave, so I will allow him to ask a question of the panel. 

Mr. Lungren. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
that. 

You know, I am one of those that brags on the Library of Con- 
gress, and I think it is one of the great institutions. But I must tell 
you, I am concerned about what I read in The Washington Post. 
And what I understand is we started with the 17 percent. Then 
they found 4 percent. And now you tell us. Dr. Marcum, that actu- 
ally the loss is only 10 percent, if I understand your testimony cor- 
rectly. 

With all the great things the Library is doing and that we take 
great pride in, that is still a concern for us, as Members here, and 
for our constituents, as well. 

I would like to ask two questions. One is that, in both the Inspec- 
tor General’s 2002 March report, collection security audit, and the 
March 2007 survey of collections, it cites that one of the major defi- 
ciencies in the Library’s inventory management is the continued 
use of paper call slips by users to request items in reading rooms. 
It is not tracked within the integrated Library system. 

The thing that jumps out at me is this was suggested in 2002; 
we then see the report in 2007 suggesting that not much has been 
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done about that. Are you doing something on that? And if you are, 
is it going to take another 5 years for it to actually get into effect? 

Ms. Marcum. We are, indeed, doing something about that. We 
have a consultant working with us now. 

The difficulty was in creating a database that had the names and 
passwords for all of the users. So we have been working on getting 
the patron database in place. That is now in place. The work will 
be done in the next 18 months, at the latest. 

Mr. Lungren. It will be completed within 18 months? 

Ms. Marcum. It will be completed within 18 months. 

Mr. Lungren. The second question I would have is this. And I 
take seriously what Mr. Ehlers said, about looking to the private 
sector. And I know you are smiling when I say that. But the fact 
of the matter is, I remember when I went to law school, we were 
told, as we went through the library stacks, that they would never 
be computerized because that was an impossible thing to do. You 
needed the human element there, and we would always have to 
have those little books that would allow us to go back in previous 
decisions. And now, it is one of the easiest things. I find that new 
people coming out of law school can’t believe we used to actually 
go in the stacks and do that ourselves. 

Ms. Marcum. Right. 

Mr. Lungren. But this: When I was attorney general of Cali- 
fornia, we had a problem with our criminal histories, similar to 
what you are talking about, as you had some manual things you 
had to digitize, you had to bring your programs together and so 
forth. And every time, for about 3 years, I talked to them about 
bringing it up-to-date, because I think the criminal history filing in 
California gets something on the order of 2 million inquiries per 
day — they have to be instantaneous and accurate, because you are 
dealing with people’s lives — what I was told was that we needed 
more money and more manpower. I seem to hear the same thing 
from you. 

But the fact of the matter is, this wasn’t more money and man- 
power; it was putting the proper system in place to do that. And 
we actually got some good ideas from the private sector. If UPS can 
track something, tens of thousands, if not millions, of pieces per 
day, and does not have a loss rate of 10 percent, why can’t you? 

Ms. Marcum. I appreciate your point. We want to reduce that 
number, and we are working on that. The one thing I think you 
should understand is we are a living, breathing library. Things are 
moving all the time. They are being checked out to Members of 
Congress or to staff. 

Mr. Lungren. You did not check to see if I have any overdue 
books, did you? I was a little concerned about that. 

I mean, I appreciate your comments. I appreciate that. I appre- 
ciate it is a living, working library. But I would say, in the private 
sector, we have literally millions of pieces of material moving all 
across the world, and you can, within a relatively short period of 
time, find out where that is. And I would bet you that, if UPS or 
any of the others had a loss rate of 10 percent, they would be out 
of business. 

Ms. Marcum. No doubt. 
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I should mention — Mr. Ehlers asked about RFID. That is one of 
the recommendations that has been made by our working group 
looking at this situation. And there it really is a matter of money. 
An RFID tag costs between $0.50 and $0.65, based on exactly the 
type. The labels we are using now cost $0.08. It is a huge difference 
in cost. And in this case, it is a matter of money. 

Mr. Lungren. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

We do have to vote. And we will be back, hopefully, within about 
40 minutes, and we can ask some more questions we might have. 
Thank you all. 

[Recess.] 

The Chairman. I would like to call the hearing on House Admin- 
istration back to order. 

Thank you all for your patience and waiting. 

I do have some questions from Zoe Lofgren, who is stuck in a 
markup in another committee, and so I would like to enter them 
for the record. And they will be forwarded to you, and you can an- 
swer them for her. 

[The information follows:] 
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VERNON J EHLERS MICHIGAN 
RANKING MEMBER 


November 6, 2007 


Dr. James Billington 
Librarian of Congress 
Office of the Librarian 
The Library of Congress 
LM-608 

lOl Independence Avenue, S.E. 

Washington, DC 20540-1000 

Dear Dr. Billington, 

Thank you for your testimony at the Committee on House Administration’s Library of Congress 
oversight hearing on October 24'^. 

As we discussed at the hearing, some Members of the Committee have written questions that 
they would like answered for the record. They are attached to this letter. Please provide answers 
to the Committee on House Administration by November 16, 2007. 

If you have any questions please contact Khalil Abboud at (202) 225-3280. 

Sincerely, 

Robert A. Brady 
Chairman 
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Committee on House Administration 

Oversight Hearing on the Library of Congress; 

"Current Issues in Library Management" 

Questions for the Record 
Librarian of Congress, Dr. James H. Billington 

1. You have said that the cuts in the Law Library budget are part of the overall cuts in the past to 
Library of Congress budget. As the Law Library serves as the de facto national Law Library, 
sustaining the largest collection of legal sources in the world, budget cuts impact more than just 
Congress and the staff who depends on the information. Law changes and in canceling journal 
subscriptions or just not having the most up to date information, the Library is doing its 
'customers’ a disservice. What process does the Law Library go through before deciding to 
cancel subscriptions? Who is consulted? Does the Law Library work with groups such as the 
ABA or the American Association of Law Libraries in making those decisions? 

2. An independent line item for the Law Library of Congress in the federal budget of the Library of 
Congress has been suggested by Senator Stevens. Why Is the Library of Congress opposed to 
this proposal? 

3. The Inspector General reported that the Baseline Inventory Project of the current general 
collections is 20% complete. The Library accepts an additional 10,000 items per day. What 
standards has the Library established to consider this project complete? What is the current 
timeframe for completion of the baseline inventory? At current funding and staffing levels of 
this program, is the Library merely keeping pace with the influx of new items? 

4. The Library has decided to use mostly contractors to inventory the general collections. What is 
the justification for using contractors as opposed to Library employees who are more familiar 
with Library systems and protocols? Is the Library hiring contractors with relevant inventory 
management experience or is the Library relying upon a manpower company, like a temp 
agency, to supply an adequate number of employees? Please describe the initial training 
program that the contractors receive and any additional on the job the training. What is the 
turnover rate of contractor employees? 

5. The Library has made improvements in protecting the collections through increased physical 
security. Dr. Billington closed the stacks to the public in 1992, the police conduct exit 
inspections, the Library has installed and monitor cameras throughout the buildings, and there 
are contract security guards to supplement the Library employees who monitor activity in the 
reading rooms. With this increased level of security, has the Library identified any statistics on 
the instances of attempted thefts or destruction to the collections that have been prevented as 
a result of the increased security compared to before the collections security plan was 
implemented? 

6. Please provide the Committee with the Library's annual travel expenditures (including 
transportation, lodging, parking, taxis, per diem, etc.), by budget object class, for fiscal years 
2002 through 2007, broken out by fiscal year. In addition, please segment these annual 
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expenditure totals into federally appropriated funds and funds provided from private sources, if 
applicable. 

7. Your testimony states "It is not cost-effective or necessary in a collection of 135 million items to 
account for every single item at every moment and stage of its 'life-cycle' within the Library," 
Could you explain your rationale regarding why you believe such an inventory is not necessary? 

8. What kind of “meaningful consultation" would ALA like to see established and what 
mechanism or type of meetings would you envision? 

9. Have the two Working Groups - one on Section 108 and other on the Future of 
Bibliographic Control - been effective? 

10. How would you propose that LC ensure that there is sufficient cataloging 
expertise with the impending retirements and open positions? 

11. Could you please tell us more about the shared cataloguing projects? 

12. How could there be more efficiencies in expanding cooperative cataloguing - especially 
for the public, school, and college libraries that you have indicated rely so much on LC 
cataloguing? 
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December 17, 2007 


Dear Mr. Chairm^: - 

Enclosed as requested are answ^ for the recoid to written questions of members 
of the Committee on House Administration following the October 24, 2007, oversight hearing of 
the Libraiy of Congress. 

Thank you for these questions, and please let me know if I can provide further 

information. 


Sincerely, 



The Librarian of Congress 

Enclosure 


The Honorable Robert A. Brady 
Chairman 

Committee on House Administration 
1309 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


101 Independence Avenue, S.E Wadxington.DC20540-ICXX) TeL: (202> 707-5205 F«j (202) 707-1714 E-mail: ia>ofc#!oc.go> 
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Library of Congr^s Answers for the Record 
Committee on House Administration 
Oversight Hearing on the Library of Congress 
“Current Issues in Library Management” 

J . You have said that the cuts in the Law Library budget are part of the overall cuts in the 
past to Library of Congress budget. As the Law Library serves as the de facto natiorml Law 
Library, sustaining the largest collection of legal sources in the world, budget cuts impact 
more than Just Congress and the staff who depends on the information. Law changes and in 
canceling Journal subscriptions or Just not having the most up to date information, the 
Library is doing its 'customers ' a disservice. What process does the Law Library go 
through before deciding to cancel subscriptions? Who is consulted? Does the Law Library 
work with groups such as the ABA or the American Association of Law Libraries in making 
those decisions? 

Answer: 

The Law Library, constituting about 12% of the Library of Congress’ collections, receives 
approximately 1 5% of its acquisitions appropriation, in recognition of the fact that law collections 
tend to be more costly and are more heavily impacted by inflation than general collections. It is 
particularly critical to keep law collections current. The Library as a whole has experienced a 
serious erosion in buying power for acquisitions; we have for a number of years requested 
increased funding for general collections acquisitions, including the Law Library. 

The Law collection, because of the character of the discipline, is organized according to a 
hierarchy of legal sources, under the standard shared by all law libraries; 

• Primary sources of executive, legislative and judicial branches: public laws, statutes, 
regulations and case law; and 

• Secondary Sources: monographs and periodicals. Legal periodicals - with the exception 
of official gazettes and court reporters - fall in the second category, and where budget 
cuts make acquisitions reduction necessary, legal periodicals are the only category 
where the Library of Congress can economize. 

Before making cuts in collections, the Law Library has re-aligned all the resources it 
possibly can. For example, we have delayed filling critical positions and used more 
economical contracts whenever possible to divert savings to alleviate funding deficiencies. We 
have also worked creatively with the Copyright Office to fill in our collections with copyright 
deposits where possible. 

Additionally, the American Bar Association closely monitors budgetary cuts that 
threaten the effectiveness of legal research. Members of the Bar depend heavily on the Law 
Library's reference services, more so in the area of foreign and comparative law. Their 
awareness has made them active supporters of the Law Library's budget requests. The Bar has 
a tradition, since establishment of its Standing Committee on the Law Library of Congress in 
1932, of interest and special attention to the Law Library. As a result of the Committee 
hearing in October, we have invited the ABA and AALL to meet with the Librarian of 
Congress to discuss ways that the Bar can augment the Law Library’s acquisitions budget with 
private support. 
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2. An independent line item for the Law Library of Congress in the federal budget of the 
Library of Congress has been suggested by Senator Stevens. Why is the Library of 
Congress opposed to this proposal? 

Answer: 


The Law Library is already, by statute, a separately authorized entity within the 
Library of Congress. However, the Library believes that it would be unwise to create a 
separate budget line-item for the Law Library, with no apparent benefit. 

As part of the Library of Congress/Salaries and Expenses appropriation, the Law 
Library has received higher percentages of increases for its acquisitions budget than other parts 
of the Library. Funds have not been diverted fix>m the Law Library, but other parts of the 
Libraryhave covered the costs of several Law Library projects. The Law Library benefits 
from cataloging done by Library Services. Our IT, Human Resources, General Counsel, 
facilities services and other infrastructure units service the Law Library. In addition to its 
share of acquisitions fundii^ and general cataloging services, the Law Library benefits fi’om 
significant staff resources dedicated by Library Services to re-classify the older "Law" system 
to the current "K" classification system. 


3. The Inspector General reported that the Baseline Inventory Project of the current general 
collections is 20% complete. The Library accepts an additional 10, 000 items per day. 

What standards has the Library established to consider this project complete? What is the 
current timeframe for completion of the baseline Inventory? At current finding and staffing 
levels of this program, is the Library merely keeping pace with the influx of new items? 

Answer: 

The Baseline Inventory Project (BIP) that Congress funded beginning in 2002 is part of 
an encompassing effort to identify what we actually have on our shelves at any one time and 
ensure that the information on the book itself (the author, title, call number, etc.) is the same as 
that in its online catalog record. BIP was started when we integrated separate divisions’ 
catalogs into one online catalog for public access. To create this unified electromc catalog - 
only possible with the implementation of the Integrated Library System (ILS) - we combined 
standardized bibliogjaphic descriptions with those typed in our card catalogs, this effort was 
unprecedented among large research libraries. 

The current thmst of the Baseline Inventory Project is to support the transfer of 
collections from Capitol Hill to off-site storage at Ft. Meade, Md. To date, more than 2.4 
million books have gone through the BIP process and now are shelved in Ft. Meade storage 
modules 1 and 2. 

While inventorying each item going to Ft. Meade is not as fast as doing a complete 
shelf inventory (item by item in order), it is essential to ensure that items ttansferred off-site 
are retrievable. The decision to implement this approach is supported by the fact that more than 
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60,000 items have been requested from Ft. Meade, and the retrieval success rate remains at 

100 %. 

For the invaitory project as a whole, the original estimate of eight years to inventory 
seventeen million items was based on having a previous project, conversion of the entire c^ 
shelflist to an online database, completed. A decision was made early in the planning for the 
project to eliminate diis interim step (manual shelflist conversion) and combine the file 
conversion with the physical inventory. We believed that this was a far better approach and 
would result in more meaningful information. The combined approach increased the estimated 
per-item time from one minute to two-and-a-half minutes. This would increase the total time 
of the inventory from eight to twraity years. This modified £q)proach was shared with Congress 
in the quarterly reports submitted during the implementation of the E,S. 

We can assure you that the Library is both keeping pace with incoming material and 
simultaneously inventorying the retrospective collections, as they are called up or transferred 
off-site. Contract staff review every new book and bound periodical entering the collections to 
ensure that the bibliographic and item information is accurate and to change the item status in 
the database from “In Process” to “Available”. Thus we are ensuring the same level of 
accuracy for new receipts as for retrospective collections through the inventory process. 

After the hearing on October 24, 2007, the Associate Librarian for Library Services met 
with key staff with responsibility for the Baseline Inventory Project and charged the group with 
exploring new and improved methods for proceeding with the inventory. She will meet with 
the group monthly to review progress. We will keep the Committee apprised of our progress. 

4, The Library has decided to use mostly contractors to inventory the general collections. 
What is the justification for using contractors as opposed to Library employees who are 
more familiar with Library systems and protocols? Is the Library hiring contractors with 
relevant inventory management eqrerience or is the Library relying upon a manpower 
company, like a temp agency, to supply an adequate number of employees? Please describe 
the initial training program that the contractors receive and any additional on the Job the 
training. What is the turnover rate of contractor employees? 

Answer: 

Outsourcing of the BIP was the best way to approach this since it was considered a 
special project. The Library awarded contracts to companies that specialize in work for 
libraries (Library Systems and Services, Inc. and Library Associates). These are not people 
obtained through “manpower” companies, but have the library experience necessary to 
succeed. 

At the beginning of the contract, employees engage in a training and orientation process 
and receive a manual for reference and training purposes. The project manager for the 
contractor and the Library managers provide both initial and supplemental training as new 
collections are addressed and as requirements change. Library managers and staff serve 
throughout the project as trainers, reviewers and resource people to work with, and respond to 
questions from the project manager, reviewers and staff. 
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There is a formal structure in place to ensure that work is done properly and that proper 
review takes place. The company actually doing the work has its own reviewers, quality 
assurance ^ecialists and project manager. Library managers review the work of all 
contractors. 

The highest turnover rate is among those contractors whose tasks require the least 
amount of training, as one would expect. These technician staff average 6.2 months. The 
contractor is paid by the piece, not an hourly rate, so it is in its best interest to hire good people, 
spend minimal time training and minimal time correcting errors. Tenure of contractors doing 
more complex proofing work, requiring more expertise, averages 3.3 years. Several of the 
more highly trained and skilled contractors, including the Project Manager, have been with BIP 
fi’om the outset of the contract, over 5 years, and in fact previously worked under contract with 
the Library on Integrated Library System-related projects. 


5. The Library has made improvements in protecting the collections through increased 
physical security. Dr. Billington closed the stacks to the public in 1992, the police conduct 
exit inspections, the Library has installed and monitor cameras throughout the buildings, 
and there are contract security guards to supplement the Library employees who monitor 
activity in the reading rooms. With this increased level of security, has the Library 
identified any statistics on the instances of attempted thefts or destruction to the collections 
that have been prevented as a result of the increased security compared to before the 
collections security plan was implemented? 

Answer: 

The Library’s Inspector General reports that there have been no measurable attempted 
thefts or incidents ofmalicious destruction in the past seven years. Before the Library 
implemented its collections security plan, some incidents of attempted theft aqd destruction 
were recorded. 

The Library maintains a multifaceted, integrated program of controls to safeguard the 
collections which requires the continuous vigilance of Library staff. It includes an agency- 
wide security awareness campaign highlighting the key responsibility of staff in protecting the 
collections. Library collections security specialists also conduct regular visits to all divisions 
every two years to advise on ways to improve upon security controls. 
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6. Please provide the Committee with the Library ‘s annual travel expenditures (including 
transportation, lodging, parking, taxis, per diem, etc.) by budget object class, for fiscal 
years 2002 through 2007, broken out by fiscal year. In addition, please segment these 
annual expenditure totals into federally appropriated finds and finds provided from 
private sources, if applicable. 

Answer: 


Library of Congress 

2002-2007 Travel Expenditures (Object Class 21) 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Fiscal 
year ‘ 

LCS&E 

Copyright 

CRS 

Naml Library 
Svcs- Blind 

Total- 

appropriated 

Private 

sources 

Total 

travel 

2002 

$ 1,481 

$ 150 

$ 170 

$ 193 

$ 1,994 

$ 378 

$ 2,372 

2003 

1,312. 

162 

194 

219 

1,887 

416 

2,303 

2004 

1,466 

208 

240 

186 

2,100 

423 

2,523 

2005 

1,683 

155 

234 

202 

2,274 

570 

2,844 



116 

245 

193 

2,081 

703 



1,326 

225 

275 

206 

|[|^|g||||| 

484 

fEgja 

TOTAL 

$ 8,795 

$ 1,016 

$ 1,358 

$ 1,199 

$ 12,368 

$ 2,974 

$15,342 


7. Your testimony states “It is not cost-effective or necessary in a collection of 135 million 
items to account for every single item at every moment and stage of its . 'life-cycle ' within 
the Library . " Could you explain your rationale regarding why you believe such an 
inventory is not necessary? 

Answer: 

The Library maintains that it is neither practical nor cost-effective to inventory every 
piece in its collection. To our knowledge, there is no major library that has been able, nor 
thought it would be practical or wise, to undertake such a program on such a scale. 

While the Library continues to discuss methods of securing and controlling its 
collections within reasonable limits, to even contemplate a full piece-by-piece inventory of its 
collections would be so time-consuming and costly as to question whether we would be able to 
do anything else. 

One concrete example, the collections of the Manuscript Division, illustrates the 
challenge we would face. The Manuscript Division has approximately 58 million pieces. A 
piece-by-piece inventory would entail being able to somehow describe and enter into a 
database a detailed description of every one of these 58 million pieces. The description would 
have to be of sufficient detail to allow us to differentiate one letter of correspondence in an 
individual’s papers from every other letter. We would have to somehow mark each of these 
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pieces with a unique identifier so that we can link it to an online description (something that 
would deface the manuscript). The labor in so doing would be incredibly high. 

Of course, even if there were a way to accomplish this, which we believe there is not, 
the initial inventory is just the first step. In order to be able to track every piece every time it is 
served or moved would require updating the piece information for each piece in a container 
both when it is served and when it returns. In addition, to ensure that there has been no insider 
loss, each of the 58 million pieces would have to be sampled regularly to verify that it is still 
accounted for. 

As suggested by Committee members, the Library is exploring, with several private 
sector companies, ways to use technology to keep track of large amounts of inventory. 


S. What kind of "meaningful consultation " would ALA like to see established and what 
mechanism or type of meetings would you envision? 

Answer: 

The Library has long been engaged with ALA and other domestic and international 
professional groups in what can be accurately described as meaningful consultation. ALA 
specifically asks that we engage in broad and meaningful consultation prior to making 
sigmficant changes to cataloging policy, which we have done most recently and prominently 
through our lengthy consultation on the future of bibliographic control, discussed under 
question 9. 

While this consultation arose out of concerns expressed by some librarians speculating 
on possible ways the Library could make changes in the way we conduct cataloging. Library 
staff have long.setved on practically every ALA standing committee, section, and group. 
Library of Congress members not only make meaningful contributions to the groups’ 
deliberations but also accept input that affects LC decisions and direction. The most recently 
established ALA group on which LC has a critical presence focuses on how the latest 
descriptive cataloging code - that will impact all libraries - will be implemented with the least 
amount of cost and disruption to the nation’s libraries. The Library allocates a significant 
portion of its annual travel funds to support the attendance of our staff at ALA’s two annua! 
meetings. In addition, a number of our staff are sufficiently committed to professional support 
of ALA that they contribute their own time and funds to attend meetings, write articles, and 
make presentations. The Library’s participation in these armual meetings is substantia], broad, 
and time-consuming. 

On an ongoing basis, the various cataloging documentation that the Library issues 
through its Cataloging Policy & Support Office is issued in draft form for comment both fiom 
internal users and fi-om externa! users. ALA constituents make up a large portion of these 
external users. 

A recent survey of the Library’s Cataloging in Publication (CIP) Program was done to 

elicit input that would allow LC to improve the operation of this national program that was set 
up to serve U.S. libraries. The survey was coordinated with the CIP Advisory Group-a group 
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established under the aegis of ALA and that meets at each of ALA’s two annual meetings. The 
results of the survey were shared with the Advisory Group and the final recommendations for 
enhancements to the Program were set, based on the Group’s concurrence and input. 


9. Have the two Working groups- one on Section 108 and other on the Future of 
Bibliographic Control- been effective? 

Answer: 

A. Section 108 Study Group; 

Yes, the work of the Section 108 Study Group has been very effective. 

The group was established by the Library of Congress’s Office of Strategic Initiatives 
in cooperation with the U.S. Copyright Office in order to examine the copyright exceptions for 
libraries and archives in light of digital technology. The group is an independent entity made 
up of 19 experts from all relevant areas - libraries, publishers, archives, movie studios, 
museums, photographers, etc. Members with very disparate backgrounds and interests were 
purposely selected so that the group would consider all sides of the issues and attempt to craft 
legislative solutions acceptable from multiple perspectives in this potentially contentious area 
of the law. 

The Study Group met regularly for 2’/a years. During this time it hosted three public 
roundtables and heard from a number of outside experts. The group discussed a wide variety 
of issues relating to how copyright affects library and archives practice, including a review of 
the current section 108 provisions, and it reached agreement on legislative solutions for many 
of them. For a number of other issues the group agreed that some legislative action is 
appropriate, but could not agree on specific recommendations; for still others it agreed that 
legislative action is not necessary. 

The Study Group’s Report, to be released in late December 2007/early January 2008, 
will describe the recommendations for legislation and other conclusions of the group. The 
Report will fully describe the issues, explain the rationale for its recommendations, and discuss 
its conclusions in those areas where it was not able to reach agreement or does not agree 
legislation is appropriate. By elucidating the various issues and positions likely to be raised in 
the legislative process, the Study Group’s Report will provide the Copyright Office and 
Congress with a full understanding of the current section 108 policy environment. The work of 
the Section 108 Study Group will certainly help jumpstart the process for changes to the 
copyright law that will enable libraries and archives to take better advantage of digital 
technologies without unduly affecting the rights of creators, publishers, and other rights 
holders. 
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B. Working Group on the Future of Bibliographic Control: 

The Woricing Group on the Future of Bibliogr^hic Control has been a productive and 
effective group. The genesis for this productive collaboration dates back to the Library’s 
Bicentennial celebration in 2000, when we convened an international symposium on the 
changing nature of cataloging and library patron needs and information sources. The Library 
of Congress, like libraries everywhere, needs continuously to examine ways we can, within 
inelastic resources, provide maximum added-value for researchers, students and the general 
public. 


After considering the recommendations from the Bicentennial symposium, the Library 
commissioned Karen Calhoun, then assistant director of Cornell University Libraries, to 
produce a report on the impact of the Internet on traditional cataloging practices. Her 
controversial report was distributed widely in April 2006. 

When the Library aimounced a decision to stop creating series authority records, some 
in the library community leveled criticism that this decision was unwise and not fully vetted 
among the nation’s librarians. Because of this concern within the library community that the 
Library was considering major changes without sufficient consultation, the Associate Librarian 
for Library Services appointed the Working Group on the Future of Bibliographic Control, to 
involve all of the major library associations, representatives of the search engine companies, 
and some of the best thinkers in consideration of these issues. Seventeen individuals were 
appointed in the fall of 2006 to serve on the Woricing Group. The group held its first meeting at 
the Library of Congress on November 3-4, 2006, and determined that it would hold regional 
hearings and focus each of the three sessions on a different aspect of bibhographie control. The 
first regional meeting was held on the Google Campus in California and focused on users and 
uses of bibliographic records; the second meeting was held at the headquarters of the American 
Library Association in Chicago and explored the standards and systems needed for 
bibliographic control; and the third was held at the Library of Congress to consider economics 
and organizational issues associated with bibliographic control. 

In each of these day-long hearings, the Working Group invited speakers to address 
specific topics for a portion of the meeting, but ample time was also devoted to open 
discussion, at which any individual wishing to comment had an opportunity to do so. The 
Library has hosted a Web site for the duration of this project. Anyone wishing to post a 
comment on the topic was able to do so easily. Two of the three regional meetings are 
available as archive Webcasts for those unable to attend in person. The presentations of the 
speakers have been made available on the Web site, as well. 

The Working Group came to the Library on November 13, 2007, just before it released 
its penultimate draft of the rqiort and made a presentation to the LC staff in the Coolidge 
Auditorium (with a capacity for 500 individuals). The presentation was also broadcast as a live 
Webcast and the archived version is available. On November 30, the Working Group submitted 
its draft report to the Library of Congress. It was posted on the Web site the same day, and 
there is an open period for public comment until December 15. The Working Group, after 
considering public comments, will present its final report by January 9, 2008. 
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In the draft report, there are 40 recommendations. Some of them can be implemented 
quickly; others would take considerable time. The Working Group went beyond a 
consideration of what the Library of Congress should do. Rather, it focused on the entire 
library community and discussed the responsibilities of the several stakeholders. Collaboration 
and community-wide planning are emphasized in many of the recommendations. 

Working Group members were named by many different organizations, and when the 
group was first formed it was apparent that the members had wide-ranging and disparate views. 
As they decided upon the topics to be addressed and selected the speakers for their regional 
hearings, they made every effort to include all of those views in their proceedings. After a year 
of working together in person and on the Web, they went well beyond consensus and achieved 
unanimity. 

The group’s report will not only guide the Library of Congress in its bibliographic work 
over the next several years, it will also lay the groundwork for the entire library community as 
all libraries consider die role of cataloging in the age of search engines and heightened user 
expectations for easy retrieval of information. 


10. How would you propose that LC ensure that there is sufficient cataloging expertise with the 
impending retirements and open positions? 

Answer: 

LC has been judicious in seeking adequate funding for cataloging and other positions as 
these are vacated by retirements and other reasons, particularly positions that meet the 
Library’s specialized needs: those that require foreign languages, special subject expertise, or a 
combination of both. In addition, the Library has been intensively engaged in the past two 
years in planning for a major reorganization of its acquisitions and cataloging activities. This 
reorganization will restructure the workflows of these two activities to achieve efficiencies not 
possible with the current separate workflows that exist for each of the activities. The 
reorganization will combine tasks that are now performed in isolation by each set of staff into a 
single job. This will allow foreign language and subject expertise currently residing in either 
acquisitions or cataloging staff to be used for both activities. The reorganization will focus on 
having tasks performed by staff at levels commensurate with the skills required for the task. 
This will mean that technician level staff can assume tasks that have been combined with those 
of higher graded professional staff. This will aid the Library in succession planning. 

In the long term, the mix of positions LC will request to be funded will have more 
lower-graded technicians and fewer higher-level positions. This transition, in order to fulfill its 
full potential, will take the Library two to five years to realize, but will position it well to 
address the changing needs of bibliographic control. 
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1 1. Could you please tell us more about the shared cataloguing projects? 

Answer: 

The hallmark of the Library’s cataloging projects is the Program for Cooperative 
Cataloging. This program is an international consortium of libraries that create standard, 
authoritative cataloging that can be shared and used by all libraries in the U.S. and beyond. 

The Library serves as the secretariat and leader of this cooperative program that numbers over 
500 institutions. Members include U.S. research libraries of all levels and sizes; public 
libraries; the other two U.S. national libraries-the National Library of Medicine and the 
National Agricultural Library; U.S. federal agencies-including the Smithsonian Institution and 
the Govanment Printing Office; and foreign libraries-including other non-U.S. national 
libraries. The Program enables the collaborative creation of cataloging data of all sorts- 
standard records for the authorized names of persons, corporate bodies, subject terms, and 
classification numbers, in addition to the catalog records that represent the books and serials 
that are most used by the Nation’s libraries. The Program achieves through shared effort more 
than the Library could achieve on its own. In FY2007, the program created: 

• 188,183 new standard records for names (LC created 98,717) 

• 3,047 new standard records for subject terms (LC created 2,118) 

• 2,214 new standard Library of Congress classification numbers (LC created 2, 1 29) 

• approximately 16,000 new standard bibliographic records for serials (LC created 
approximately 8,000) 

In addition to the invaluable contributions that the Program makes to building a 
national file of cataloging data, it serves an equally valuable role in training catalogers from 
across the country to catalog to the nationally accepted standards collaborafively set by the 
Program participants. 

Ancillary to the Program for Cooperative Cataloging is the Library’s coordination of 
the cataloging of important national manuscript collections under the National Union Catalog 
of Manuscript Collections program. LC staff, through its cataloging and coordination, 
facilitate access to these primary resources-located in 28 states and the District of Columbia- 
that represent core aspects of American thought, creativity, and civic contributions. 


12. How could there be more efficiencies in expanding cooperative cataloguing - especially 
for the public, school, and college libraries that you have indicated rely on so much on LC 
cataloguing? 

Answer: 

Some of the recommendations fi'om the LC Working Group on the Future of 
Bibliographic Control will address this question (see the answer to question #9). Beyond those 
recommendations, the Program for Cooperative Cataloging is continually seeking ways to 
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grow the Program and its membership. It works to develop and get agreement on refining and 
simplifying the procedures and the standards that are used to produce cataloging data. 

To encourage the participation of smaller libraries, such as public, school, and college 
libraries, the Program has established ‘‘fitnnel projects” where a number of smaller libraries can 
contribute their cataloging records through a single institution that is more seasoned and that 
has experience related to the particular group. Under these fiinnel arrangements, a library can 
contribute a few records annually, rather than having to meet the higher threshold that is 
normally expected fi-om Program members. Currently, there are over 35 fimnel projects across 
the nation. 

A- prime example in Fy2007 of the Program’s simplifying the complexity of 
cataloging standards is the standard record agreed to for the cataloging of serials and 
periodicals. With its adoption in June-after vetting within the larger cataloging community- 
the new record for cataloging serials proved to reduce the LC cataloging time for these items 
by 20 to 30 percent. 

The Program has as part of its current five-year strategic plan to give focus on how it 
will expand the Program, with a special eye to using cataloging and other source data that is 
created by producers of the content, including publishers. Specifically, attention will be given 
to using the digital data that publishers create for a publication that relate to the author, 
publicity, and marketing descriptions. 


11 
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The Chairman. My question is in your copyrights, you have to 
receive books; you receive two for each copyright. Do you keep all 
of those books? Do you have to keep all of those books? That has 
to overload your inventory. Is there any that you can just not nec- 
essarily keep? 

Ms. Marcum. We don’t keep everything that comes through copy- 
right. There are about 22,000 items a day that come through all 
of the processes, including copyright deposit. Of those 22,000, we 
keep 10,000, approximately, each day. 

The Chairman. So you do cut them in half. 

Ms. Marcum. Yes. 

The Chairman. I don’t have any other questions. 

Mr. Ehlers, do you have any questions you would like to ask? 

Mr. Ehlers. Yes, I do. Thank you. 

The first one, the original estimate for completing the baseline 
inventory was 8 years ago. And you are several years into the 
project, and, as the Inspector General will undoubtedly testify, the 
project is only 20 percent complete. 

How much has been budgeted over the past 3 fiscal years to con- 
duct the Baseline Inventory Program of the items in the Library’s 
collections, and how does that compare with the overall budget of 
the Library during that same period? 

Ms. Marcum. Mr. Ehlers, I can answer the first part. I don’t 
know how it compares with the overall budget of the Library. 

Originally budgeted for this project was $1.1 million per year. 
With some of the difficulties we ran into in finding enough quali- 
fied contractors for doing the work, we have spent between 
$800,000 and $1 million each year for the last 3 years on the 
project. 

Mr. Ehlers. Okay. So you have not expended quite all of it. 

Ms. Marcum. Not quite all of the money. 

Mr. Ehlers. Has all the money been spent on conducting the 
baseline inventory, or has any of it been reallocated to other prior- 
ities? 

Ms. Marcum. No, it has not been reallocated. All has been spent 
on the Baseline Inventory Program. Some of that money was spent 
on what we call use-driven inventory. That is when materials were 
being moved from the Jefferson Building to Fort Meade, for exam- 
ple. Some of that money was used to inventory the materials that 
had to be moved to storage. But it has not been reallocated for any 
other purpose. 

Mr. Ehlers. Now, it is my understanding that almost all of that 
inventory work has been conducted by contractors. And you re- 
ferred to that a moment ago, too. What kind of training do these 
contractors receive? And what is the turnover rate? Once you have 
trained them, do they stick around, or has there been quick a turn- 
over rate? 

Ms. Marcum. There has been some turnover. 

Although, we have been very fortunate to work with a company 
called LSSI. It is a company in Maryland that specializes in library 
employees, so many of them do have library-related training. We 
conduct a further training program for them once they come to the 
Library to work with us. But most of them have a good back- 
ground. 
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Some of them are hired for permanent jobs in the Library, as you 
might expect, if they are doing a good job. All of these contractors 
are managed by Library staff, and we have a series of staff rotating 
through the project so that we have catalogers working with the 
baseline inventory staff to resolve bibliographic problems as they 
arise. 

Mr. Ehlers. And what about the turnover rate of the 

Ms. Marcum. I don’t know the exact turnover rate. I would be 
glad to supply that exact number for you. 

Mr. Ehlers. Okay. Thank you. 

One other question that has just been handed to me — let me just 
read it and see if I want to ask it. 

The Library’s mission is to make its resources available and use- 
ful to the Congress and the American people and to sustain and 
preserve a universal collection of knowledge and creativity for fu- 
ture generations. That is all preamble, but the real question is, 
how do you prioritize the resources at the Library to ensure you 
meet your mission? 

And, of course, our concern is that you are behind in general on 
the inventory project to identify what you have and also to main- 
tain it. How do you prioritize that? Do you need more money for 
that? If so, where can you get it besides from us? 

And I just wonder what you have to say about that. 

Ms. Marcum. Well, it is an important priority, but, as you read 
in our mission statement, our work is to identify the materials that 
will be useful to the Congress and the American people and to 
make them accessible — to preserve them and make them acces- 
sible. So our first priority has to be acquiring the materials in the 
first place, because, without them, we cannot provide access. So the 
inventory control program is extremely important, but it has to be 
fit in with other priorities. 

And perhaps it is because I am such a librarian at heart, but ac- 
quisitions have to come first. Nothing else happens without our ac- 
quiring material in the first place. But we try to balance all of 
these things, and security of the collections is a very big priority. 

Mr. Ehlers. Okay. My time has expired, so I will let it rest 
there. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Lungren, I know you asked a few questions, but you are 
back shortly. Anything else? 

Mr. Lungren. I hope it has not been covered while I was gone, 
but we are in the midst of the merger of the two police depart- 
ments. And one of the concerns I know raised at the first hearing 
we had on that is that those serving the Library of Congress now 
are trained in protection of the inventory. And there was some 
question about whether you would lose some of that when we have 
the new merger with the Capitol Police, whether they would be 
trained for it. 

My question is this: To what extent, if any, is the problem — and 
I will call it a problem — of 10 percent unaccounted-for books part 
of a lack of a secure system utilizing your current police force for 
ensuring that books do not leave that are not properly checked out. 
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properly identified and so forth? Is there any way of gauging that, 
number one? 

And number two, if there is, does that suggest increases in — or 
intensification of the training of that part of your staff? And if so, 
does that, in any way, impact the suggested merger of the two de- 
partments? 

Mr. Billington. I think, if you would agree, that our chief oper- 
ating officer ought to give you an update and response — Joanne 
Jenkins. 

Ms. Jenkins. Thank you for asking the question. 

We do not believe that the items are necessarily stolen. I think 
it is more a matter of being misplaced or put on the wrong shelf. 

The training that the Capitol Police who are currently assigned 
to the Library — takes about a week for them to go through the 
training. We have a skilled Library of Congress Police who conduct 
that training. The officers who are there working with us now con- 
duct that without any problems. So the transition plan is in place, 
so that once we merge, that the remaining officers who would be 
assigned to the Library would go through that process. 

I think the Capitol Police’s and our expectations are that most 
of the Library of Congress Police will be reassigned to the Library 
post, so that there wouldn’t be any significant cost in that training. 

Mr. Lungren. The other question I would have is this. You are 
a unique library, no doubt about it. You are the preeminent library, 
in my judgment. But is there any way that you can compare and 
contrast your inventory controls and the apparent unaccounted-for 
10 percent with other libraries — I realize you are a unique li- 
brary — ^but other libraries, in terms of their inventory controls? 

Ms. Marcum. We know of no other major research library that 
has tried to do this. There are college libraries and public libraries 
that will inventory their collections because they are small and 
they can do that pretty easily. Several college libraries close for the 
summer, and the staff will go through and inventory the collection 
each summer to make sure materials are still there. 

We know of no very large, complicated library that has tried to 
do this. So we are unique in that way, too. 

Mr. Lungren. Thank you. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Having no other questions, thank you for being 
here. Thanks for sharing information with us. Thank you. 

We will now call the next panel up, please. 

Good morning, and thank you for being here to testify. 

We have former Representative Bill Orton, who represented 
Utah’s 3rd District from 1991 to 1997. Representative Orton has 
served on numerous task forces for the American Bar Association’s 
Standing Committee on the Law Library of Congress. 

Tedson Meyers is the chairman of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s Standing Committee on the Law Library, as well as the 
chairman of the Arthur C. Clark Foundation. Mr. Meyers is a life 
fellow of the American Bar Foundation. 

Ann Fessenden is president of the American Association of Law 
Libraries and is a law librarian for the 8th Federal Circuit Court, 
seated in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Karl Schornagel has served as the Inspector General of the Li- 
brary of Congress since 2001. Starting as a junior auditor with the 
Treasury Department, Mr. Schornagel has over 28 years of experi- 
ence in evaluating Federal Government programs. 

And James R. Rettig is president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and a university librarian at the University of Richmond. 

Thank you, and welcome, all of you. And we look forward to your 
testimony. 

And I would like to start with the Honorable Bill Orton first, and 
ask you to keep it to 5 minutes. And anything that you go over we 
will certainly take for the record. Thank you. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. WILLIAM H. ORTON, A FORMER REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH; 
MS. ANN FESSENDEN, CIRCUIT LIBRARIAN, U.S. COURTS LI- 
BRARY 8TH CIRCUIT, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF LAW LIBRARIES; MR. TEDSON MEYERS, ESQ., CHAIRMAN, 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON T H E LAW LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION; MR. JAMES R. 
RETTIG, PRESIDENT-ELECT, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION; HON. KARL W. SCHORNAGEL, INSPECTOR GENERAL, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ORTON 

Mr. Orton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the invita- 
tion to testify before this important oversight hearing of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

My testimony is based upon my personal experience, serving 
here in this body for three terms on the House Budget Committee 
and 11 years on the ABA Standing Committee for the Law Library 
of Congress. It is based upon my own observations and opinions. 
It may be consistent with, but not necessarily representative of, the 
policies or positions of the ABA and the AALL. 

I would like to begin by sharing some history and personal per- 
spective over the past decade, as the Library of Congress, and spe- 
cifically the Law Library, have struggled during a period of shrink- 
ing budgets and increased demand for resources. 

I preface it with my strong statement in support of Dr. 
Billington. He has served the Congress and the Nation in his ca- 
pacity as Librarian. He has operated under impossible budget con- 
straints. The Law Library has operated under even more unwork- 
able budget constraints, as their collection consists of approxi- 
mately 12 percent of the total volumes of the Library of Congress 
yet they receive annually just 2 to 3 percent of the total Litoary 
of Congress budget. In my opinion, it is unfair to criticize Dr. 
Billington or Dr. Medina and his staff when the Congress has 
failed to appropriate sufficient funds to perform the mission of the 
Library of Congress, let alone address crises when they arise. 

Perhaps more than any other section of the Library of Congress, 
the Law Library must maintain currency, or it cannot be relied 
upon as an original source for legal research. Due to years of budg- 
et shortages, the Law Library fell behind in posting the updated 
pages and had a backlog of between a million and 2 million pages. 
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Our standing committee presented this issue to the appropriators 
in the House and Senate, who recognized this serious problem and 
appropriated a $2 million earmark to solve the problem. I am 
happy to report that, in recent meetings with the Law Libraiy, 
they have indicated that they have resolved the issue and remain 
current in those legal services. 

Yet the Law Library continues to experience numerous high-pri- 
ority concerns. Within the Law Library resides a treasure trove of 
some of the rarest books in the entire Library collection. Yet, due 
to a lack of resources, the Law Library could not even hire a cura- 
tor to pull those treasures out of the general collection and place 
them into a rare book collection, where they would be properly se- 
cured and maintained. 

If a law library is to remain current in the law, it must acquire, 
catalog, classify and shelve materials within days or weeks at most. 
However, since the Law Library is reliant upon the Library of Con- 
gress for cataloging, the average time between acquisition and 
shelving of materials has been years and, most recently, 6 to 7 
months, rather than days or weeks. 

A related problem in is the rising cost of maintaining periodicals 
and journal subscriptions and the acquisition of new books and 
treatises. With the end of the Cold War, the fall of communism, 
changes in the Middle East, Asia and China, foreign laws have 
been changing at a rate never before experienced. The Law Library 
of Congress is recognized around the world as the repository of for- 
eign and comparative law. Without resources to keep pace with 
these increased costs, the Law Library cannot continue to complete 
its mission. 

In keeping with its mission, shortly after the collapse of the 
former Soviet Union, Dr. Medina had a vision that gave birth to 
the Global Legal Information Network, or GLIN, which provides 
Internet access to digitized statutes and legal information of for- 
eign countries. While it remains reliant upon congressional appro- 
priations in the current cycle, a foundation has been established 
that I hope will be capable of self-sustainment in the near future. 

Books or other materials in the Library that cannot be located 
are useless. They must be properly classified within the collection 
for easy retrieval. Over 5 years ago, the Library of Congress com- 
pleted what it calls the “K Classification” of foreign law. However, 
the Law Library still has almost 750,000 volumes awaiting reclas- 
sification. It is imperative that funding resources be available to 
the Law Library to complete this K Classification. 

The Law Library has been under heavy budget constraints and 
has lost many FTEs. This reduction in staff, without firing employ- 
ees, was accomplished by not replacing retiring employees. That 
has now placed the Law Library in a very precarious position. A 
very high percentage of subject and language specialists are near 
or beyond retirement age. These employees are highly skilled in 
unique areas of law and not easily replaced. It can take years to 
hire and train them. Without additional resources, the Library is 
facing a personnel crisis that could paralyze the mission and func- 
tion of the Library. 

So my recommendation for a solution is that I would urge the 
committee to look at what is working within the Library of Con- 
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gress system today. The CRS and the Copyright Office both have 
a separate line item in the legislative ops budget, yet they are both 
part of the Library of Congress system. So I would urge the over- 
sight committee to consider recommending a line item budget for 
the Library of Congress, which would ensure that specific funding 
allocated to the Law Library is actually spent for the intended pur- 
pose. 

It would also make the Library directly accountable to Congress 
for its operations and service. And I believe an added benefit to be 
achieved is it would allow opportunities for future partnerships 
with the bar and law libraries for private funding of new and ex- 
panded services of the Library. 

This concludes my testimony. Again, I am grateful for the invita- 
tion to share my opinions and perspective. I would be happy, at the 
appropriate time, to answer any questions. 

I would ask that my full statement be included in the record and 
have the opportunity to revise and extend my comments. 

[The statement of Mr. Orton follows:] 
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Good Morning Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

My name is Bill Orton, and I appear before you today as a former Member of 
the House and as an attorney who has served on the ABA Standing Committee 
on the Law Library of Congress since leaving the Congress in 1996. Thank you 
for your invitation to testify at this important oversight hearing on the Library 
of Congress. My testimony today is based upon my personal experience 
generated during 3 terms I served on the House Budget Committee and 1 1 years 
service on the ABA Standing Committee. It is based upon my own observation 
and opinion and may be consistent with, but not necessarily representative of, 
policies or positions of the ABA and the AALL. 

I would like to begin by sharing with the committee some history and personal 
perspective over the past decade as the Library of Congress and Law Library 
specifically have struggled during a period of shrinking budgets and increased 
demand for resources. I preface my remarks with my strong statement of 
support and admiration for Dr. Billington and the service that he has provided 
to the congress and the nation in his capacity as Librarian of Congress. He has 
operated under impossible budget constraints which have become increasingly 
more unworkable as the years have passed. The Law Library has operated under 
even greater budget constraints as it consists of approximately 12% of the 
volumes of the total Library of Congress yet each year is allocated on average 
just 2 % to 3% of the total Library of Congress budget. 

Perhaps more than any other section of the Library of Congress, the Law 
Library must maintain currency in the cataloging of legal materials and the 
posting of daily and weekly updates to its loose-leaf services or it cannot be 
relied upon as an original source for legal research. Due to years of budget 
shortages, the Law Library fell behind in posting the updated pages until a few 
years ago. The Law Library had a backlog of between 1 million and 2 million 
pages. Our standing committee presented this issue to the House and Senate 
appropriators who recognized the seriousness of the problem and provided an 
additional $2 million earmark to hire staff sufficient to post the updates and 
bring the legal services up to date, a process which took almost two years to 
complete. I am happy to tell you that, in recent meetings with the Law Library 
staff, they have reported that the legal services remain current. However, the 
library continues to experience numerous high priority concerns. 
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Within the Law Library resides a treasure trove of some of the rarest books in 
the entire Library collection. However, due to lack of resources the Law Library 
could not hire a curator to even pull these treasures out of the general collection 
and place them into a “Rare Book Collection” where they could be properly 
secured and maintained. 

If a law library is to remain current in the law, it must acquire, catalogue, 
classify and shelve new materials within days or weeks at the longest. However, 
since the Law Library is reliant upon the Library of Congress for cataloging and 
classification, the average time from acquisition to shelving of materials is 
years rather than days or weeks. A related problem is the rising cost of 
maintaining periodicals and journal subscriptions, and the acquisition of new 
books and treatises. With the end of the cold war, the fall of communism, the 
changes in the Middle East, Asia and China, foreign laws are changing at a rate 
never before experienced. The Law Library of Congress is recognized not only 
in our country, but around the world, as the repository of “Foreign and 
Comparative Law.” Without the resources to keep pace with the increased cost 
for the acquisition and maintenance of these valuable legal materials, the Law 
Library cannot continue to complete its mission. 

In keeping with its mission, shortly after the collapse of the former Soviet 
Union, Dr. Medina, the Law Librarian, had a vision that gave birth to the 
Global Legal Information Network (GLIN). For those on the Committee not 
familiar with GLIN, I urge you to ask your staff to contact the Law Library for 
a briefing. GLIN is unique and important because it provides Internet access to 
the digitized legal information of foreign countries. It began as a small project 
with congressional funding but is growing rapidly. While it remains reliant 
upon congressional appropriations in the current cycle, a foundation has been 
established that I hope will be capable of self sustainment in the future. 

Books or other materials in a library that cannot be located are useless. They 
must be properly classified within the collection for easy retrieval. Over five 
years ago, the Library of Congress completed what it named the “K 
Classification Project” to reclassify “Foreign Law” material. However, the Law 
Library still has almost three quarters of a million volumes waiting to be 
reclassified into the K category. It is imperative that funding resources be made 
available for the Law Library to complete this K reclassification project. 
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The Law Library has been under heavy budget constraints for more than fifteen 
years and has lost many “FTEs”. To accomplish these reductions in staff 
without firing employees they have used the common method of not replacing 
retiring employees. This practice has now placed the Law Library in a very 
precarious position. A very high percentage of subject and language specialists 
are near or beyond retirement age. These employees are highly skilled in unique 
areas of law and are not easily replaced. It can take years to hire and train a new 
staff specialist in a specific area of foreign law. Without additional resources to 
hire and train new staff, the library is facing a personnel crisis that could 
paralyze the mission and function of the Law Library. 

Recommendation for a Solution : From my perspective, I urge the committee to 
look to what is working within the Library of Congress system today. Currently 
the Congressional Research Service has a separate line item in the Legislative 
Operations Budget. Similarly the Copyright Office also operates with its own 
line item budget, yet both the CRS and Copyright are part of the Library of 
Congress. I urge this Oversight Committee to consider a line item budget for 
the Law Library of Congress. This would ensure that specific funding allocated 
to the Law Library is spent for the intended purpose. It would also make the 
Law Library directly accountable to congress for its operations and service to 
the congress. And I believe that there is an added benefit to be achieved by a 
line item budget, one that opens opportunities for future partnerships with the 
bar and law libraries. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, this concludes my testimony. 
Again, I am grateful for the invitation to appear before you today to share my 
opinions and perspective. I would be happy at the appropriate time to answer 
any questions that you might have. 
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The Chairman. So ordered. 

Ms. Ann Fessenden. 

Ms. Fessenden. Good afternoon. I am Ann Fessenden, president 
of the American Association of Law Libraries, or AALL, and circuit 
librarian for the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 8th Circuit in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this important oversight 
hearing on the Library of Congress and for inviting me to appear 
today on behalf of AALL. I am pleased to be on the same panel as 
my distinguished colleagues from the American Bar Association. 

Together, AALL and the ABA share the same vision and goals 
for a more robust, better-funded Law Library, one which will be 
able to meet the needs of anyone who seeks important legal infor- 
mation but cannot find it in their local law library or perhaps any- 
where in the United States or even the world. 

The Law Library is the only comprehensive legal and legislative 
research collection in the United States and, therefore, serves as 
our Nation’s de facto national law library. The Law Library’s mis- 
sion is to provide timely access to its collection for Members of Con- 
gress and their staffs, for the Congressional Research Service, the 
Federal courts, the executive branch, the legal community and the 
members of the public. 

AALL is very concerned that, historically, the Law Library’s 
services, collections, facilities and digital projects have not been 
sustained with the funds or staffing that are necessary for it to ful- 
fill its mission. 

The Law Library’s collection of more than 2.5 million volumes 
comprises the largest and most comprehensive collection of legal 
materials in the world. Its multilingual attorneys, researchers and 
reference librarians serve well over 100,000 users every year. 

With an exceptionally skilled staff competent in most foreign lan- 
guages as well as international law, the Law Library serves a rap- 
idly increasing number of remote users from throughout the world, 
who access its unique digital collections through the Law Library’s 
Web site. Law libraries across the country depend on these unique 
collections, both print and digital, on a daily basis. 

My formal statement responds to several issues raised by your 
staff, but I would like to comment briefly on two of them. 

First, the substantial price increases for legal serials. Specialized 
legal serials are extremely expensive, and their rising costs far ex- 
ceed the rate of inflation. Law libraries throughout the country 
have had to postpone the purchase of new titles and, in many 
cases, even cancel titles. This is certainly true in my own library, 
and unfortunately it is true of the Law Library of Congress as well. 
The Law Library of Congress must have adequate resources to ad- 
dress the inflationary increase for law journal subscriptions and 
the purchase of new treatises so that it can build and maintain its 
unique collections for the benefit of users throughout the Nation 
and the world. 

Second, the completion of the class K reclassification project. The 
K Classification is the system developed by the Library of Congress 
and followed by most law libraries throughout the country to cat- 
egorize and organize legal research materials by subject. The Li- 
brary of Congress completed the K Classification for legal materials 
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from all jurisdictions in 2002. Now the Law Library must be fund- 
ed to reclassify 680,000 volumes into the K Classification scheme. 

While this may seem, on the surface, to be an esoteric system, 
it is vital to making the rich collections of the Law Library avail- 
able. Without reclassification, these important resources cannot be 
readily located within the Library’s collection and, therefore, are 
not accessible to researchers and the public. It would be a sad irony 
if the creator of this almost universal system is unable to fully uti- 
lize the system for its own collections due to lack of funding. 

My long statement stresses the significant financial challenges 
the Law Library has faced over the past decade. We do not believe 
the Law Library can fulfill its vital mission under the current fund- 
ing arrangement. Therefore, we recommend that this committee ex- 
plore the possibility of a statutory change that would give the Law 
Library of Congress a line item in the Federal budget. This would 
place the Law Library on the same level as the Congressional Re- 
search Service and the U.S. Copyright Office, both of which are 
also part of the Library of Congress. It would allow the law librar- 
ian of Congress to manage the Law Library’s budget to decide how 
the annual appropriations are best spent and, very importantly, to 
be directly accountable to the Congress. We believe an additional 
benefit would be a higher level of visibility for the Law Library, in- 
cluding with Members of Congress and their staffs. 

Law libraries of the United States and throughout the world look 
to the collections and services of the Law Library of Congress as 
a base of growing importance in completing their own missions. We 
hope that the committee will work closely with the House Appro- 
priations Committee and others to investigate the steps needed to 
give the law librarian of Congress authority over the Law Library’s 
annual budget. 

Thank you very much, and I would be happy to answer any ques- 
tions. 

[The statement of Ms. Fessenden follows:] 
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Good morning. I am Ann T. Fessenden, President of the American Association of Law 
Libraries and Circuit Librarian at the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 8'*' Circuit Library in 
St. Louis, Missouri. The American Association of Law Libraries is a nonprofit educational 
organization with 5000 members nationwide who respond to the legal information needs of 
legislators, judges, and other public officials at all levels of government, corporations and 
small businesses, law professors and students, attorneys and members of the general 
public. Our members serve the information needs of the legal community and the public at 
more than 1900 academic, firm and state, court and county law libraries. AALL’s mission 
is to promote and enhance the value of law libraries, to foster law librarianship and to 
provide leadership and advocacy in the field of legal information and information policy. 

As Circuit Librarian at the 8* Circuit, I have been responsible for all aspects of the Circuit 
Library since 1984. My previous experience in law librarianship included two academic 
institutions, the University of Mississippi Law School Library and the University of 
Oklahoma Law School Library. I come to you today with first-hand experience in building 
and maintaining collections of legal information, both print and digital, and in ensuring 
access to them in order to meet the needs of the courts, the bar, legal researchers and the 
American public. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this important oversight hearing on The Library of 
Congress and for inviting me to appear today on behalf of the American Association of 
Law Libraries (AALL). I am especially pleased to be on the same panel as my 
distinguished colleagues from the American Bar Association. We have worked closely 
for many years with the ABA Standing Committee on the Law Library of Congress. 
Together, AALL and the ABA share the same vision and goals for a more robust, better- 
funded Law Library that will be able to meet the needs of anyone who seeks important 
legal information that may not be available through their local law library or, indeed, 
anywhere else in the United States or the world. 
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AALL strongly supports the Law Library as it seeks to fulfill its mission of providing 
timely access to its collections to members of Congress and their staffs, the 
Congressional Research Service, the federal courts, the executive branch, the legal 
community and members of the public. The Law Library is the only comprehensive legal 
and legislative research collection in the United States and it serves as our Nation’s de 
facto National Law Library. It must have adequate annual funding to develop and 
maintain its comprehensive and unique legal collections which include foreign and 
international materials essential to global commerce; to achieve timely cataloging and 
processing of all new materials; and to support the critical need to preserve its collection 
of over 65,000 rare and historic resources. 

AALL is very concerned that, historically, the Law Library’s services, collections, 
facilities and digital projects have not been sustained with adequate budgets or staffing 
that are necessary to fulfill its vital mission. I would like to cover three important issues 
today — first. I’ll describe the unique and crucial role of the Law Library; second. I’ll 
respond to specific issues related to the Law Library’s collections and services which 
your Committee’s staff has brought to our attention; and third, I’ll offer a 
recommendation for a new funding authority that we believe will improve the fiscal 
situation at the Law Library. 

The Unique and Crucial Role of the Law Library 

The Law Library’s collection of more than 2.5 million volumes comprises the largest and 
most comprehensive collection of legal materials in the world. Using this extensive 
collection of U.S. federal, state, international, foreign and comparative law derived from 
more than 200 jurisdictions, the Law Library’s multilingual attorneys, researchers, and 
reference librarians serve well over 100,000 users each year. With an exceptionally 
skilled staff competent in most foreign languages as well as international law and the 
many legal systems of the world, the Law Library serves thousands of users each month, 
including a rapidly increasing number of remote users from throughout the world who 
access its unique digital collections through its web site. 

AALL has long supported the many digital initiatives of the Law Library that make 
government information readily available free of charge to the public. Among the Law 
Library’s important online databases are A Century of Lawmaking for a New Nation 
1774-1873 and the Global Legal Information Network (GLIN). A Century of Lawmaking 
brings together online the records and acts of Congress from the Continental Congress 
and Constitutional Convention through the 43rd Congress, including the first three 
volumes of the Congressional Record, 1873-75. GLIN is a unique public multinational 
legal database of current, official foreign laws, regulations and other legal resources 
important to our government and to the legal and business communities. GLIN members 
contribute the full-text of published documents to the database and its membership is 
growing. The Law Library deserves credit for its leadership in developing GLIN, 
expanding its membership and increasing its functionality in recent years. 

A visit to the Law Library’s web site ( http://www.loc. gov/law A leads users as well to 
timely collections of legal information that document key events, such as Supreme Court 
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nominations and the trial of Saddam Hussein. In addition, AALL commended the Law 
Library in May 2006 for publishing on its web site the monthly Global Legal Monitor, an 
English language electronic publication that monitors legal developments from around 
the world. This is a unique and heavily used publication that draws together information 
from GLIN, official national legal publications that are published in the vernacular and 
reliable press sources. Access to the GLIN collections and the Global Legal Monitor are 
important not just for international and comparative legal researchers but to the U.S. and 
foreign business communities which need access to the law for global commerce. 

It is important to recognize that the Law Library is represented on the THOMAS Steering 
Committee and its staff contributes to the enhancements of each new release of this 
comprehensive online legislative system. In addition. Law Library staff members answer 
the majority of questions from users of THOMAS who need additional assistance. 

AALL is also very supportive of the Law Library’s efforts to work with Google to 
digitize the entire collection of congressional hearings and make them available to the 
public free of charge. As a result of the partnership with Google, three important 
collections of hearings that cover the U.S. Census, Freedom of Information/Privacy and 
Immigration are already available as a beta-test in PDF format on the Law Library’s Web 
site. We applaud this effort to digitize all the hearings of the U.S, Congress and make 
them freely available through the Internet. These online hearings will become an 
important addition to both the THOMAS legislative system and to GLIN, 

Law libraries all across the country and indeed, the world, depend upon these unique 
collections, both print and digital, on a daily basis. One of the heaviest users of the Law 
Library is the oldest, the Supreme Court of the United States. The Law Library is the first 
and primary source from which the Court borrows legal materials. The Law Library 
serves the Court and attorneys doing legal research with the Court by providing access to 
its complete and comprehensive print collection of legal resources, both domestic and 
foreign. The Reporter's Office at the Supreme Court must verify citations to legal 
materials and therefore must rely on the print version as the official resource. The 
Supreme Court also consults frequently with the American Law Division staff, as well as 
the foreign law experts, for expert advice when research is needed regarding the laws of 
other nations. The Law Library's resources are an invaluable source of support for the 
Court and, with a mere phone call or a few clicks of the mouse, it serves as a crucial 
extension to the Court’s own collection. 

With the development of e-govemment and the digitization of legal materials, it is 
important to remember that the court systems rely on the printed word to present the 
official record. That is why law libraries, especially the Law Library of Congress, must 
continue to provide access to print official resources. 

Specific Issues Regarding the Law Library 

I would like to comment now on several specific issues which the Committee’s staff has 
brought to our attention regarding the Law Library, its collections and funding. 
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• First, the Law Library must have necessary funds to maintain its journal 
subscriptions and purchase new treatises. 

Since the Law Library serves Congress, the legal community and the public with access 
to the Nation’s most comprehensive legal collection, it must have adequate aimual 
appropriations to purchase new journals and treatises. 

All libraries face tighter and tighter budgets with limitations on how to best deploy scarce 
resources. The rising cost of journal subscriptions, particularly in the areas of law, 
medicine and science, continues to hamper the ability of all types of libraries to keep pace 
with acquiring needed resources. According to a 2001 report by the American Library 
Association, serial prices for legal materials, including law journals and treatises, rose by 
75% from 1991 to 2000. In an effort to further document these increases, AALL 
commissioned a study on the pricing of legal serials that was published in 2004 by Dr. 
Mark J. McCabe, an economist at the Georgia Institute of Technology. McCabe found 
that because of these substantial price increases for legal serials, law libraries have had to 
postpone the purchase of new titles and, in many cases, even cancel titles. Specialized 
legal serials are expensive and their rising costs far exceed the rate of inflation. The Law 
Library must have adequate funds to address the inflationary increases for law journal 
subscriptions and the purchase of new treatises. 

• Second, the Law Library must have necessary funds to complete the K 
reclassification project 

The Library of Congress is funded by the Congress to provide adequate access to its 
collections for its users and their constituents, and has set standards for cataloging 
practices and quality records that have been the benchmarks used by other libraries across 
the country. Libraries everywhere rely on the Library of Congress and its authority work, 
subject analysis, and careful application of cataloging rules for consistent access. 
Throughout its history, the Library of Congress has been on the vanguard in the creation 
and development of these nationally recognized standards and protocols. 

We have observed that historically, there have been delays in getting the new acquisitions 
received by the Law Library cataloged by the Library of Congress in a timely manner. In 
addition, wwith the help of the AALL Advisory Committee on Library of Congress 
Foreign Law Classification, the Library of Congress finally completed the "K" 
classification for legal materials in 2002 after 50 years of development. The Law Library 
must now be funded to reclassify approximately 680,000 more volumes into the K 
classification structure. Without such reclassification, these important resources, many of 
which are foreign legal documents, cannot be located within the Library’s collections and 
therefore are not accessible to researchers and the public. 

• Third, the Law Library must have necessary funds to continue to microfilm the 
backlog of national official gazettes. 

The Law Library’s foreign and international collections must be comprehensive, 
complete and available to legal researchers and the public in a timely and permanent 
manner. We have learned from Committee staff that there is a significant backlog in 
microfilming the legal gazettes which the library collects in print. This is an important 
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project necessary for making accessible and preserving these important resources and 
should be a high funding priority. In the 21*‘ Century global economy, it is in the 
economic interests of the U.S. government to provide access to the laws and regulations 
of other countries for the American business and legal communities. Microfilm, rather 
than microfiche, is the needed format to preserve these materials because foreign official 
gazettes are oversized and are not suitable for microfiche. 

Recommendation for Improved Funding for the Law Library 

As you have seen, the Law Library serves a unique and crucial national role. It also faces 
significant financial, technological and operational challenges to fulfill its mission. As 
our Nation’s de facto national law library, it is committed to providing the broadest 
possible access and services to the legal community, both in the United States and 
abroad, and the American public. Unfortunately, we do not believe this vital mission can 
be achieved under the current funding arrangement. 

We recommend that your Committee explore a statutory change that would give the Law 
Library a line item in the Federal budget. This would place the Law Library on the same 
level as the Congressional Research Service and the U.S. Copyright Office, both of which 
are part of the Library of Congress. This would allow the Law Librarian of Congress to 
control the Law Library’s own budget, decide how the annual appropriations are best 
spent and, very importantly, be directly accountable to the Congress. We believe an 
additional benefit would be a higher level of visibility for the Law Library, including 
with members of Congress and their staff 

Conclusion 

We have raised many important issues this morning about the needs of the Law Library 
and we deeply appreciate your interest in these complex matters. Among AALL’s core 
values are the importance of the law librarian in a democratic society, the need for 
equitable and permanent access to legal information and the continuous improvement in 
the quality of Justice. As an important means to achieving these goals, AALL is 
committed to working with your committee and the Congress to ensure that the Law 
Library is able to fulfill its mission in the 21“ Century. 

Law libraries here in the United States and, indeed, all over the world look to the 
collections and services of the Law Library of Congress as a base of growing importance 
in completing their own missions. The specialized resources, important services and 
digital projects of the Law Library must be funded adequately. The failure to resolve the 
mission critical funding issues we have raised will have unfortunate, if not dire, 
consequences for the future of this national treasure. We hope that this Committee will 
work closely with the House Appropriations Committee and others to investigate the 
necessary steps needed to give the Law Librarian of Congress the necessary authority 
over the Law Library’s annual budget. 

I respectfully ask that you please include this statement as part of today’s hearing record 
and I will be more than happy to answer any questions you might have. Thank you. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Meyers, we have a vote but I would like to 
try to get your testimony, And then we will have to leave and we 
would come back and hear the other two witnesses and have some 
questions for you. 

STATEMENT OF TEDSON MEYERS, ESQ. 

Mr. Meyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You might get three. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ehlers, members of the committee. 
I appear on behalf of the American Bar Association at the request 
of its President, William Neukom. 

Since 1932, the ABA has had a formal relationship with the Li- 
brary of Congress and its Law Library through our Standing Com- 
mittee on the Law Library of Congress, which I have chaired for 
the past 7 years. The testimony at today’s hearing touches on some 
of the vital functions that the Law Library provides and indeed 
must provide in support of its mission. 

Among them has been the launch of a digitized pool of statutes 
and other legal information from a growing number of contributing 
nations, embodied now in GLIN, the Global Legal Information Net- 
work. As such, the Law Library of Congress is now recognized in 
its 175th year as an anchor for the rule of law worldwide. 

That it accomplishes so much it is really remarkable. With over 
$2.5 million volumes, it is the world’s largest law library, com- 
prising at least 12 percent of the entire collection held by the Li- 
brary of Congress, yet less than 3 percent of the budget of the Li- 
brary of Congress is allocated to the Law Library’s work. There are 
significant consequences for that allocation of resources, and I be- 
lieve you have heard some of them already. 

One-third of the Law Library’s volumes have remained 
uncataloged, accessible only to select Law Library staff. Save for 
special funds made available by the Congress a few years ago, the 
Law Library would still be without adequate resources fully to im- 
plement the model K classification system. The Law Librarian of 
Congress, Dr. Rubens Medina, often remarks: The law demands an 
unforgiving margin of currency. Yet there have been moments 
when qualified observers feared the Law Library of Congress was 
at risk of becoming a museum. Up until recently, arriving docu- 
ments were made available to the public only after a year or more 
rather than the standard Law Library practice of no more than a 
week. 

Other consequences, turnover in Law Library senior staff and 
their institutional knowledge has understandably led to a drop in 
efficiency as new staff is trained, and it has also impeded proper 
classification. Combined with the escalating cost of acquisition and 
preservation of new volumes and scholarly periodicals, it is appar- 
ent that portions of the Law Library’s collections are slowly falling 
beyond its access or ability to protect it. 

Administrative and financial practices within the Library of Con- 
gress contribute to the Law Library’s plight. Resource priority and 
allocation remain in the hands of senior administrators of the Li- 
brary of Congress. Catalog delay is a symptom of that process. Per- 
sonnel are detailed to the Law Library at intervals and levels de- 
cided elsewhere. This is the case even under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Dr. James Billington, who understands fully the opportuni- 
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ties offered by digitized information and is a world leader in press- 
ing for its implementation. Nevertheless, the Library of Congress 
administrators are mindful of their obligations to wide and varied 
sectors of the American public for whom availability of the latest 
in other pursuits other than law, whether intellectual or rec- 
reational, are of supreme importance. 

Over the past 30 years, the ABA has on five occasions adopted 
formal resolutions intended to address these and related chal- 
lenges. The first such resolution adopted by the ABA House of Del- 
egates in 1979 countered an effort by the Library of Congress’ then 
Director of Library Services to terminate the Law Library of Con- 
gress as its own department and make it a department under the 
Division of Library Services. The result of that effort was a letter 
from the Chair of the Oversight Committee, reminding that the 
status and location of the Law Library were matters for decision 
only by the United States Congress. 

In the early 1990s, a similar resolution was sponsored by former 
Senator Charles Mathias, then Chair of our Standing Committee. 
It proposed transition of the Law Library into a National Law Li- 
brary to serve the Nation in the manner and spirit of the highly 
regarded National Library of Medicine. 

Those ABA positions have never been formally abandoned, but 
we are not advocating them at this time. Instead, as you heard be- 
fore, we invite the committee to consider a solution urged by Sen- 
ator Ted Stevens and others that the Congress create an inde- 
pendent line item for the Law Library of Congress in the Federal 
budget. That way Congress could ensure that the funding intended 
to target the chronic issues facing the Law Library could be used 
specifically for that purpose, promoting fiscal transparency and ac- 
countability to the Congress. Moreover, with clear understanding of 
the Federal contribution, others can be solicited as financial part- 
ners in the Law Library’s work. 

We are respectful of the Library of Congress’ historic opposition 
to this line item position. We suggest, however, that an emerging 
national objective should now weigh on the matter. As American 
corporations have discovered, the Law Library of Congress has be- 
come the mother lode of reliable information on foreign and com- 
parative law. It is precisely those fields to which a growing number 
of lawyers, government and private, are turning to support Amer- 
ican enterprise abroad, as well as foreign investment here at home. 
New business establishments, labor laws, transportation rules, 
even the cultural status of the rule of law — these areas are unique- 
ly within the knowledge of selected Law Library staff, the staff 
whose looming succession can best be implemented with assured 
budget sums at hand. A line item for the Law Library will achieve 
that goal. 

You can also achieve stability for GLIN. An element of Dr. 
Billington’s powerful initiatives for information’s digital future, 
GLIN has been well understood by Members of Congress as a way 
to monitor government solutions in other lands. Targeted in recent 
years was GLIN’s transition to a private foundation funded by its 
growing number of member nations. However, GLIN’s accelerated 
growth has made that transition for the moment impractical. 
Therefore, contingent funding has been sought in order to safely 
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cross the bridge without losing momentum. A body of advisers is 
serving under Honorable William Sessions to assist the new Global 
Legal Information Network Foundation. Judge Sessions is in the 
hearing room today and I am honored to serve on his team. 

We respectfully request that the ABA’s full formal statement be 
made part of the hearing record. As noted, that statement con- 
stitutes the official view of the American Bar Association. I would 
ask, however, that unless confirmed as the position of the ABA, 
that you consider any of my responses to questions to go beyond 
that statement to be considered only my own views. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. We now need to take about a half 
hour recess and we will come back and hear the other two wit- 
nesses and ask some questions. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

The Chairman. Mr. Rettig, you are up. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES R. RETTIG 

Mr. Rettig. Thank you. Chairman Brady. And on behalf of the 
over 66,000 members of the American Library Association, we 
thank the committee for scheduling this hearing and for this oppor- 
tunity to testify. 

This is an important time to review the ongoing initiatives at the 
Library. While its first function is to serve the Congress, it also 
serves as the de facto national library affecting libraries of all types 
across the country and around the world. The Library’s tremendous 
collections, preservation projects, cataloging and bibliographic func- 
tions and its initiatives in moving library services into the digital 
world make it a world-class resource upon which all types of librar- 
ies rely in some fashion. 

As the largest and oldest library association in the word, ALA 
appreciates the complexities faced by an institution with limited re- 
sources as it makes decisions about digitization of materials and 
how best to manage evolving technologies’ potential for innovation. 

In addition to cataloging and classification services that I will 
comment on today, ALA also recognizes the critical importance of 
other key Library of Congress functions, including the national li- 
brary service for the blind and physically handicapped and the 
pending report from the Copyright Office’s Working Group on Sec- 
tion 108. 

All libraries face difficult decisions as they move ever deeper into 
the digital world. At the Library of Congress, these decisions have 
a special impact on all types of libraries and their users. More than 
ever, it is essential for the Library of Congress to work collabo- 
ratively with the library community. The Library’s influence is es- 
pecially critical in the cataloging and classification arena because 
for more than a century it has provided leadership in the develop- 
ment of international standards for bibliographic access to library 
materials. The Library of Congress cataloging records comprise the 
largest single body of bibliographic records shared by libraries 
across the Nation. These records provide the means by which every 
library, whether it is a public library, school library, corporate li- 
brary or some other, these provide users with tools to find re- 
sources in those libraries’ collections. The catalog in the Library of 
Congress that it makes available to the Nation’s libraries is one of 
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its most important national functions. Congress funds the Library 
of Congress to perform these functions on behalf of the Nation’s li- 
braries and ALA support for this funding remains steadfast. 

It is unfortunate that we cannot address the final report of the 
Working Group on the Future of Bibliographic Control. I under- 
stand that its report will go public next week. This working group 
is expected to present findings on how bibliographic control and 
other descriptive practices can support the ways Library materials 
are managed and used in an evolving information and technology 
environment. 

Advances in search engine technology, the popularity of the 
Internet and the influx of electronic information resources have 
greatly changed the ways people seek information and the ways li- 
braries do business. Inevitably on the Internet, with its huge and 
ever increasing amount of digital information, general search en- 
gines must be relied upon. In years to come, there may be far more 
sophisticated search engines, but we are certainly not there now. 

Over-reliance on these relatively young digital tools coupled with 
cut backs in cataloging services compromises access to vast 
amounts of information that has traditionally been cataloged. Li- 
braries as the consumers of the Library of Congress’ cataloging 
products must rely on the traditional cataloging services in order 
to meet the needs of their users. These cataloging consumers, in- 
cluding four-year and community colleges, public and school librar- 
ies, as well as large research institutions, must utilize the Library 
of Congress’ cataloging in order to serve their users. It would be 
too costly and inefficient for every library to duplicate this cata- 
loging. 

Hence, as the Library of Congress cuts its cataloging services, 
appearing to want to rely ever more on general search engines, 
these libraries and cataloging consumers cannot meet their users’ 
needs. This disparity must be bridged by the continuation of cata- 
loging services to meet the needs of the U.S. public. This is espe- 
cially so when unilateral and sudden changes in cataloging prac- 
tices initiated by the Library of Congress and others cut off access 
to bibliographic tools still needed by so many libraries. 

ALA strongly recommends that the Library of Congress return to 
its former practice of broad and meaningful consultation prior to 
making significant changes to cataloging policy. We also ask that 
the Library of Congress factor the potential financial impact on all 
types of libraries and the impact on library users that such changes 
may cause. 

ALA further recommends that there be a regular system of meet- 
ings of representatives of the Library of Congress, ALA and other 
bodies with relevant expertise and responsibilities, such as the On- 
line Library Computer Center, the Association of Research Librar- 
ies, the National Library of Medicine, the National Agricultural Li- 
brary and the Government Printing Office, to discuss future shared 
responsibilities and roles of these libraries in leadership and stand- 
ards development for bibliographic control and intellectual access 
and in the creation and provision of quality bibliographic records. 

ALA and others in the Library community stand ready to work 
with the Library of Congress and with the Committee on House 
Administration and others on these important efforts. We rec- 
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ommend that the committee continue its oversight by addressing 
the above issues and by ongoing monitoring of unilateral cataloging 
changes made by the Library of Congress. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

[The statement of Mr. Rettig follows:] 
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STATEMENT 

Chainnan Brady, Congressman Ehlers, and Members of the Committee. On behalf of the 
over 66,000 members of the American Library Association (ALA), we commend the 
Committee on House Administration for scheduling its October 24, 2007, oversight 
hearing on the Library of Congress (“the Library”). 

Now is a critical time to review the ongoing technology, design, and preservation 
initiatives at the Library. While the Library’s first function is to serve Congress, it also 
serves as a de-facto “national library,” affecting libraries of all types across this country 
and around the world. The Library’s tremendous collections, preservation projects, 
cataloging and bibliographic functions, and its initiatives in moving library services into 
the digital world make the Library a world-class resource upon which all types of 
libraries rely in some fashion. 

As the largest and oldest library association in the world, ALA appreciates the 
complexities faced by any institution with limited resources as it makes decisions about 
digitization of materials and how best to manage evolving technologies’ potential for 
innovation. As our nation’s libraries, including the Library of Congress, seek to move 
ever deeper into the digital world they face many difficult decisions. At the Library, these 
decisions have a special impact on all types of libraries and library users. More than ever 
it is essential for the Library of Congress to work collaboratively with the library 
community. 

I will address several key issues today. I will only highlight a few in this statement and 
ask that my written statement be part of the official record. 

Working Group on the Future of Bibliographic Control 

In the arena of cataloging and classification, the Library’s influence is especially critical. 
For more than a century, the Library has provided leadership in the development of 
international standards of practice for bibliographic access to library materials. Library of 
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Congress cataloging records comprise the largest single body of bibliographic records 
shared by libraries across the nation. These records provide the means by which any 
library - whether it is a public library, school library, college or university library, 
museum library, corporate library, or any other library - is able to provide users with the 
means to find resources in its collections. The cataloging the Library performs and 
subsequently makes available to the nation’s libraries is one of its most important 
national functions. The Library is funded by Congress to perform these functions on 
behalf of the nation’s libraries, and ALA’s steadfast support for this funding has been 
long-standing. 

Advances in search engine technology, the popularity of the Internet, and the influx of 
electronic information resources have greatly changed the way citizens seek information. 
To address those changes, the Library appointed the Working Group on the Future of 
Bibliographic Control to examine the future of bibliographic functions in the 21st 
century. Building on the work and results of the Library's Bicentennial Conference on 
Bibliographic Control for the New Millennium (2000), the group is set to, among other 
things, present findings on how bibliographic control and other descriptive practices can 
effectively support how library materials are managed and used in an evolving 
information and technology environment. 

It is unfortunate that this hearing is being held just a few days before the Working Group 
releases its report. We hope the Library understands the impact that its decisions have on 
other libraries. Library of Congress bibliographic records are accepted without editing by 
thousands of libraries of all types and sizes throughout the world to facilitate an 
individual’s access to library resources. ALA strongly recommends that the Library of 
Congress return to its former practice of broad and meaningful consultation prior to 
making significant changes to cataloging policy. 

Inevitably, on the Internet, with its huge and ever-increasing amount of digital 
information, general search engines must be relied upon. And, in years to come, there 
may be far more sophisticated search engines. But we are certainly not there now. 
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The consumers of the Library’s cataloging products must continue to rely on the 
traditional cataloging services in order to meet the needs of their users. Cataloging 
“consumers” - such as four- year and community colleges, public and school libraries, 
and large research institutions as well - must utilize the Library’s cataloging in order to 
serve their library users. It would be too costly and inefficient for these libraries to start 
their own cataloging. Hence, as the Library cuts its cataloging services, appearing to want 
to rely ever more on general search engines, these libraries and cataloging consumers 
caimot meet their users needs. This disparity must be bridged by the continuation of 
cataloging services to meet the needs of the U.S. public. 

Further, unilateral and sudden changes to cataloging practice initiated by the Library of 
Congress and others severely and negatively affect citizens’ ability to find answers in 
libraries and elsewhere. 

The future of bibliographic control is unclear and the policy debate around these issues is 
complex. As libraries explore new approaches, they need to retain cataloging principles 
and practices that have demonstrated their value in making myriad information sources 
accessible to those who need them while utilizing the advantages of the new technologies 
and applications available. 

In recent years, the Library of Congress has dramatically reduced the number of staff 
dedicated to creating cataloging and metadata information. This staffing reduction has 
come at a time when the need for high quality, consistent bibliographic information has 
never been higher. Fewer books are being cataloged, and fine digital resources being 
created by the Libraty^ ch as American Memory, are receiving inadequate or no 
catalogingmr metadata^he effect of this reduction to the amount and quality of LC 
cataloging isttraHjlOTey spent on books is wasted, and digital resources are difficult or 
impossible to find. 
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The diminution of the quality and quantity of Library of Congress cataloging has had an 
enormous financial impact on the nation’s libraries. Cataloging that the Library 
previously provided must now be performed by multiple libraries, often doing duplicative 
work, thereby wasting tax dollars. This has in turn had an enormous impact on the users 
of the nation’s libraries - from the youngest child to the oldest man or woman, from the 
recreational reader to the most serious researcher - in terms of diminished ability to 
locate and use desired information. 

National Library Service 

ALA also has deep concerns, which I caimot emphasize enough, about the state and 
future of the Library’s National Library Service for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped (NLS), which is in the process of switching the talking books format and 
associated playback equipment from four-track cassette tapes to digital flash memory 
cartridges. NLS estimates the cost of transition is $76.4 million, over a four-year period 
($19.1 million in each of the next four years). 

In the House of Representatives, the Appropriations Committee’s Legislative Branch 
Subcommittee recommended only $7.5 million for the upcoming fiscal year. The full 
Appropriations Committee met and amended the Subcommittee bill to give NLS $12.5 
million of the $19.1 million. However, this money came out of the Government Printing 
Office's budget. 

This is not sufficient funding for NLS to update the equipment and it jeopardizes library 
service to the more than 750,000 blind or physically handicapped people who rely on 
NLS for access to reading material, but also thousands more Americans - our military 
veterans who have returned from the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan with new access needs 
- who need and deserve fully funded NLS services. 

Section 108 

In 2004, the Copyright Office at the Library appointed the Section 108 Study Group to 
determine if changes to the copyright law are necessary to address the reproduction of 
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digital works. Section 108 allows qualified libraries and archives to make reproductions 
of protected works without prior authorization for purposes of replacement, preservation, 
and interlibrary loan, among other things. 

ALA and other library associations have closely followed Section 108 Study Group 
activities, have responded to calls for written comments published in the Federal Register 
on February 15, 2006, and December 4, 2006, and have prepared testimony for the three 
public roundtables held thus far. Section 108 is critically important to libraries because of 
its link to several key library functions. 

The mission of libraries is to preserve and provide access to information, regardless of 
format. Thus, there is a legitimate societal interest in assuring that these trusted cultural 
institutions continue to have the support of the law for undertaking best practices for the 
preservation of and access to copyrighted content, without regard to the format by which 
the content is distributed. 

Our ability to accomplish this mission is greatly enhanced by the exceptions currently 
offered in Sections 107 and 108. ALA believes that the combination of Sections 107 and 
108 provides libraries and archives with the ability to take full advantage of digital 
technologies in support of user services. However, we believe that, should the Library’s 
Copyright Office decide to ask Congress for changes to 108, under certain circumstances, 
there could be opportunities to clarify the intent of selected provisions in Section 108. 

Maintaining flexibility in the statute is important in order for libraries to achieve their 
mission, and, therefore, any proposed changes to Section 108 should not be tied to the use 
of restrictive conditions or technologies. Such proposals would undermine the needs of 
libraries and archives in the digital environment. 

Should Congress choose to consider changes to Section 108, we believe that it will be 
critically important that Section 108 retain its current flexibility, which permits libraries 
and archives to effectively provide needed services to their users. 
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Conclusion 


In conclusion, ALA has three requests: 

1. Improve Communications and Consultation 

ALA asks the Committee to require the Library of Congress to consult broadly and 
meaningfully with the library community, including organizations central to 
bibliographic control, regarding all future decisions to substantively modify the character 
and quantity of bibliographic records. We also ask that the Library factor the potential 
financial impact on all types of libraries and the impact on library users that such changes 
may cause. 

2. Collaborate vrith Other Stakeholders 

ALA believes it is imperative that there be a meetings of representatives of the Library of 
Congress, ALA, and other bodies with relevant expertise and responsibilities such as the 
Online Computer Library Center, the Association of Research Libraries, the National 
Library of Medicine, the National Agriculture Library, and the Government Printing 
Office, for the purpose of discussing the future shared responsibilities and roles of these 
bodies in leadership and standards development for bibliographic control and intellectual 
access, and in the creation and provision of quality bibliographic records. 

3. Promote Cooperative Cataloging 

We urge the Library’s leadership to re-dedicate itself to cooperative cataloging programs 
and cooperative standards and training efforts, such as the Program for Cooperative 
Cataloging, through which both the Library of Congress and partner libraries can benefit 
from shared standards. All partners benefit from common standards and training; the 
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result being a more effective and efficient cataloging process when all partners are able to 
accept bibliographic data from trusted sources. 

4. Cataloging Staffing 

We urge the Library’s leadership to develop and implement a succession plan for its 
cataloging staff to address the current critical staffing shortage in the conventional 
cataloging and digital metadata areas. This plan must also account for the tidal wave of 
retirements anticipated in the next few years, capitalizing on the staff s expertise to train 
the next generation of catalogers. 

ALA and others in the library community stand ready to work with the Library and with 
the Committee on House Administration and others on this important effort. We 
recommend that the Committee continue its oversight by addressing the above issues and 
by ongoing monitoring of the cataloging shifts now being made at the Library. 
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The Chairman. Thank you. Mr. Schornagel. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. KARL W. SCHORNAGEL 

Mr. Schornagel. I am pleased to be able to address with you 
today the issue of the controls the Library has placed over its col- 
lections. The Library estimates that it possesses over 135 million 
items, some dating back several centuries. 

A cornerstone of the Library’s stewardship of the nations knowl- 
edge is its collections security program. A series of thefts and muti- 
lations of collection items in the 1990s caused the Library to 
rethink its posture on collection security and inventory controls, 
two items that are closely interrelated. Initially the Librarian 
closed the stacks both to the public and to most of the staff. Later 
the Library created and implemented a comprehensive collections 
security plan. 

One of the key elements in collections security is maintaining an 
accurate and complete inventory of what is to be secured. Unfortu- 
nately, because of the age and vastness of the collections, no inven- 
tory exists. The Library recognized this problem and embarked on 
a multiyear effort to inventory its collections. The baseline inven- 
tory program, or BIP, this program began in fiscal year 2002. 

It is important to recognize that unlike Wal-Mart, which was de- 
signed from the ground up with inventory control in mind, the Li- 
brary was designed with access to the collections as its primary 
purpose. The systems that the Library had used since its inception 
are designed to create cataloging information, not inventory 
records. Most items that come into the Library are cataloged but 
not all are added to the collections. The Library used and continues 
to use a variety of manual and automated systems to keep track 
of those items which are actually added to its inventory, but no sin- 
gle integrated approach which would combine circulation informa- 
tion with bibliographic data existed. The Library adopted the inte- 
grated library system, ILS, as a solution to this problem. 

In order to be useful, an automated system must be populated 
with valid data. The Library loaded all of its cataloging information 
into the ILS, thus building a database of everything the Library 
has cataloged. The next step in the process was the BIP. The Li- 
brary’s ongoing physical inventory of its collections will update the 
ILS, which will then maintain a permanent and dynamically up- 
dated record of each item in the collections. The BIP is therefore 
the cornerstone to this integrated approach. At the current time, 
the BIP has inventoried a portion, roughly 20 percent, of its target, 
which includes 17 million items from the general, law, and area 
studies collections. The Library’s very special collections are inven- 
toried to various degrees by other means. 

Progress on the BIP has been slow; nevertheless, I do not believe 
that this has significantly impaired the Library’s ability to secure 
its collections. I base my opinion on two sets of facts. First, my con- 
fidence in the Library’s comprehensive collections security pro- 
gram, a program encompassing a series of policies, procedures, the 
Collections Security Oversight Committee, exit inspections, in addi- 
tion to special security for special collections. Second, my office has 
conducted several reviews of the subject over the years. In our 2001 
report on collection security, we found that the Library had taken 
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strong action to provide an effective internal control structure over 
safeguarding library materials. Further, we have performed many 
reviews designed to verify the existence and condition of certain 
collections beginning in 1999. The last one we did was in 2006. No 
significant issues have emerged as a result of those reviews. There- 
fore, on the whole, I believe that the current collection security con- 
trols are functioning effectively. 

Finally, the Library is unique among institutions and is assert- 
ing in its financial statements that it does not have control over its 
collections. This is not currently a required assertion. Moreover, 
the Library’s inability to completely and accurately account for its 
assets is not unique among institutions which have custody of her- 
itage assets. At this time, we note that in 2006, the national ar- 
chives and records administration had a material weakness in its 
collections security program. Additionally, the National Forest 
Service, which like the Library is the custodian of stewardship as- 
sets, only estimates its inventory. 

None of this is intended to diminish the importance for the ac- 
counting of one’s assets. However, I believe that a balance must be 
struck between the allocation of scarce resources and the need for 
inventory data. Clearly, control over the collections is one of the 
cornerstones of the Library’s operations. At the current time, how- 
ever, I believe the overall system of controls is adequately designed 
and generally functions as intended. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Schornagel follows:] 
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Testimony of Karl W. Schomagel, 
Inspector General, the Library of Congress 
House Administration Committee 
October 24, 2007 


Chairman Brady, Mr. EMers, and members of the committee, I am pleased to be able to 
address with you today the issue of the controls the Library has placed over its 
collections. The Library estimates that it possesses over 135 million items, some dating 
back centuries, in numerous formats. 

A cornerstone of the Library’s stewardship of the nation’s knowledge is its collections 
security program. A series of thefts and mutilations of collection items in the 1990s 
caused the Library to rethink its posture on collections security and inventory controls - 
two items that are closely inter-related. Initially, the Librarian closed the stacks, both to 
the public and to most staff. Later, the Library created and implemented a 
comprehensive collections security plan. The collections were classified into five major 
categories; Platinum, Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Copper, and specific levels of inventory 
control and security were applied to each. In the ensuing years, the Library further 
refined its procedures. 

One of the key elements in collections security is maintaining an accurate and complete 
inventory of what is to be secured. Unfortimately, because of the age and vastness of the 
collections, no inventory exists. The Library recognized this problem and embarked on a 
multi-year, multi-pronged effort to inventory its collections, the largest of which was the 
Baseline Inventory Project (BIP). This project began in fiscal 2002 and has made 
progress, albeit slowly, toward inventorying the collections. 

It is important to recognize that imlike Wal-Mart, which was designed from the ground 
up with inventory control in mind, the Library - as all libraries - was designed with 
access to the collections as its primary purpose. The systems that the Library had used 
since its inception are designed to create cataloguing - not inventory records. Most items 
that come into the Library are catalogued - but not all are added to the collections. The 
Library used - and continues to use - a variety of manual and automated systems to keep 
track of those items which are actually added to its inventory - but no single, integrated 
approach, which would combine circulation information with bibliographic data, existed. 
The Library adopted the Integrated Library System (ILS) as a solution to this problem. 

In order to be useful, an automated system must be populated with valid data. The 
Library loaded all of its cataloguing information into the ILS, thus building a database of 
everything the Library has catalogued. The next step in this process was the BIP. The 
Library’s ongoing physical inventory of its collections will update the ILS, which will 
then maintain a permanent and dynamically updated record of each item in the 
collections. The BIP is therefore the cornerstone to this integrated approach. By default, 
it will take time to inventory the collections and fully populate the ILS. 
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At the current time, the BIP has inventoried a portion - roughly 20% - of its target, 
which includes 17 million items in the general, law, and area studies collections. The 
Library’s various special collections are inventoried to various degrees by other means. 

Progress on the BIP has been slow. Nevertheless, I do not believe that this has 
significantly impaired the Library’s ability to secure its collections. I base my opinion on 
two sets of facts. First, I have confidence in the Library’s comprehensive collections 
security program - a program encompassing a series of policies, procedures, the 
Collections Security Oversight Committee, the exit inspections, in addition to special 
security for special collections, among other things. Second, my office has conducted 
several reviews of the subject over the years. In our 2001 report on collections security, 
we found that the Library had “taken strong action to provide an effective internal control 
structure over safeguarding library materials against unauthorized acquisition, use, or 
disposition.” Further, we have performed many reviews designed to verify the existence 
and condition of certain collections, in January 1999, December 2000, October 2001, 
October 2004, and again in March 2006. No significant issues have emerged as a result 
of those reviews. Therefore, on the whole, I believe that the current collections security 
controls are functioning effectively. 

Finally, the Library is unique among institutions in asserting in its financial statements 
that it does not have control over its collections. This is not currently a required 
assertion, although the pending Federal Accoimting Standards Advisory Board’s 
Statement of Federal Financial Accounting Standards 29 on Heritage Assets and 
Stewardship Land, which will be effective in fiscal year 2008, will require an auditable 
count of heritage assets and stewardship land, effectively requiring institutions to assert 
whether or not they have control over their assets. Moreover, the Library’s inability to 
completely and accurately account for its assets is not unique among institutions which 
have custody of heritage assets. At this time, we note that the National Archives and 
Records Administration’s FY 2006 Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity Act report 
indicates that the agency has a material weakness in its collections security program. 
Additionally, the National Forest Service, which, like the Library, is a custodian of 
stewardship assets, only estimates its inventory. The Service states that it has not been 
able to complete an inventory due to budget priorities. 

None of this is intended to diminish the importance of accounting for one’s assets; 
however, I believe that a balance must be struck between the allocation of scarce 
resources and the need for inventory data. Clearly, control over the collections is one of 
the cornerstones of the Library’s operations. At the current time, however, I believe the 
overall system of controls is adequately designed and generally functions as intended. I 
will continue to probe these control systems in the future. 
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The Chairman. Thank you. And thank all of you for your partici- 
pation and your testimony. 

Mr. Ehlers, any questions. 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for the delay 
in getting back. Too many constituents with questions. 

I was struck in listening to the testimony, particularly from the 
first three witnesses, all of you seem to have the same refrain, that 
the Law Library is one of the greatest in the world but it doesn’t 
have enough money. And several of you also suggested that this 
could be settled by having a line item. In the older days, that may 
have been true. I am not sure a line item means as much as it used 
to. And it has also become harder and harder to get money in line 
items. So clearly there is — if you want to run properly for your pur- 
poses, it is clear that there is going to have to be more money. 

Normally libraries never charge fees for the use of their services. 
That is a tradition of libraries. However, I would comment that the 
attorneys are — and the users of the Law Library are probably the 
only major group that actually use it as a resource to advance their 
income and their business. Would it be unreasonable to have some 
program that required reimbursement for use or that would at the 
very least solicit donations from the attorneys who make regular 
use of the Law Library, the Library of Congress as an additional 
way to acquire some funds for that? 

Let me just go down the line. Mr. Orton, you have been in the 
congressional arena, although you left before the really tight money 
occurred. But you lived through enough years to know how difficult 
it is to get additional money out of the Congress. 

Mr. Orton. You are correct. A line item in and of itself doesn’t 
solve any problems. All it does is identify specifically where re- 
sources are allocated and then that provides a mechanism for ac- 
countability, which I believe is an important component but it is 
not the solution. It will require Congress to step forward and ade- 
quately fund the mission. If Congress wants the Library to properly 
conduct its mission and wants it to solve the problems that have 
arisen. Congress is going to have to provide the resources necessary 
to pay for the solutions to those problems. 

Now, if Congress is not willing to do that, then Congress needs 
to accept the results, which means the Library is — you can’t merely 
cut out one or two functions of the Library. It is an integrated sys- 
tem. You can’t cut out acquisitions. You can’t cut out shelving. You 
can’t simply cut out portions of the Library. It is a functioning li- 
brary. If you want to turn it into a museum like the Smithsonian, 
you can do that but then you don’t have a functioning Law Library. 

So if Congress is not willing to step up. Congress is going to lose 
its Law Library. If they are not willing — and we have found in the 
Bar Association that Congress has been very slow to solve many of 
these problems and so we have been struggling with ways to try 
to come up with additional resources. We believe that there is a 
certain level of services that Congress should provide, a base level 
of services that the Library is currently providing, which it should 
continue to provide for the Congress, for the public. But we believe 
there are other expanded services, and we would be happy to pro- 
vide you with a list of additional services that we believe are crit- 
ical and necessary which the Law Library could provide and we be- 
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lieve that the bar and other libraries around the country would be 
willing to participate in funding. 

But it is difficult, and we have been out and discussing this with 
members of the bar and saying would you be willing to fund these 
services. They have indicated yes, but there is a basic concern that 
if they start providing funding into the institution, there is a con- 
cern that money is fungible and as private money starts coming in 
in a period where Congress is tight with budget caps, does Con- 
gress then start reducing its money? 

That is one of the reasons that it was suggested to us that a line 
item would be inappropriate insurance to the private funding 
mechanisms, that they know how much money is coming in from 
the government, they then would be — have a greater sense of as- 
surance that money that they would be putting in to fund these ad- 
ditional services would actually go for the intended purpose. 

I don’t know that that is the only way to do it. I mean, we are 
struggling like you. We believe that funding should be coming in 
from private sources. We believe that it is there, it is available. We 
would like to work with the committee, with the Library to find the 
proper mechanisms so that private resources could be found to help 
the Library to get out of the problems it is in and to be able to pro- 
vide these additional services we think are so critical. 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you for that answer. And just very quickly, 
Ms. Fessenden, do you agree with the thrust of the response? 

Ms. Fessenden. Yes, I would agree that there is no guarantee 
that a line item is the solution to the problems. However, we are 
concerned that the very unique resources and the very unique role 
of the Law Library of Congress in the legal research and the legal 
community is recognized and that it has a stature such that it re- 
ceives adequate resources to maintain those functions. 

I also would just like to mention the Law Library community 
very much values the services of the Library of Congress in cata- 
loging, and so forth, that Mr. Rettig talked about, and we think 
that is very important and value those services as well and would 
not want to have to replicate them in the Law Library. 

Finally, regarding private funding, there may be instances when 
certain enhanced services would be appropriate for a fee for service 
type of approach. But in general, the American Association of Law 
Libraries feels it is very important that the services of our national 
institutions like the Law Library of Congress and access to legal 
information be available freely to the general public. And it isn’t 
just attorneys that use the Law Library, pro se litigants may also 
be an important part of that. We certainly would not want anyone 
to not have access to legal materials that they need because of a 
fee for service situation. 

Mr. Ehlers. Let me just respond to the line item issue. A good 
way to sell the line item would be to say that we will make this 
a matching fund, that the law community would provide a certain 
amount of money and the Congress would match it and they both 
would be placed in a line item. The Library is never going to have 
the money it needs. We wouldn’t have this fuss about the inventory 
if we provided them an extra 20, $30 million a year. But there is 
always shortages for even the best things that we do in this Con- 
gress. And it is a situation you have to live with. 
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Mr. Meyers, did you want to add anything to this? 

Mr. Meyers. Yes, thank you, Mr. Ehlers. I agree completely with 
what you have heard so far. There is value in the line item in sev- 
eral other respects. One is the transparency of getting a clear pic- 
ture of how resources are spent. There is one other element, how- 
ever. Increasingly as we talk about the Law Library — and again 
this is one man’s opinion. Speaking to it among lawyers, corporate 
law departments, law firms — maybe because law has become so im- 
portant in our daily lives and in our business lives, there is a per- 
ception about the Law Library that even though it is the property 
of the American people, that house is our house and it is critical 
that we look after it. So opening up discussions toward a way that 
lawyers, law firms, law departments can contribute to the cost of 
special services is a dialogue that I think we are willing to under- 
take. 

Mr. Ehlers. To use your language, if it is your house, then we 
would like to have some house payments, too. No subprime mort- 
gages. 

So thank you for your comments. I think there is some room to 
work here, but it could take a good deal of time to work it out. 
Thank you very much. And thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your in- 
dulgence in letting me roar on for so long. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. I always appreciate being in a room 
where I understand some attorneys are going to contribute some- 
thing, especially when it is their money. I thank all the witnesses, 
thank you for being here. Thank you for your participation and 
your testimony. 

Mr. Ehlers, do you have anything else? 

Mr. Ehlers. I think one other question has come up, but I think 
we can address it privately with Dr. Billington, which I will do by 
notes so that will be part of the record. And I do want to thank 
Mr. Schornagel for your work. We depend heavily on your work 
and we have been quoting you even as the Washington Post mis- 
quoted the second half But we appreciate your good work and your 
guidance. Mr. Rettig, thank you for being here, too. 

The Chairman. With the exception of one sidebar, this hearing 
is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:40 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

[The information follows:] 
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Library of Congress Inspeaor General, Karl Schornagel 

1 . Legislative language was included in the FY 2006 Legislative Branch Appropriations Act that gave 
your office greater autonomy from the Librarian to conduct audits and investigations. How has 
this impacted the operations of your office? How has this changed the nature of your 
relationship with the Librarian? 

2. In the absence of a completed baseline inventory, the Congress is relying exclusively on the 
LOCs collections security system to ensure that all items in the LOC collection are in fact in the 
LOC collection. Are there any shortcomings in the LOC collections security system that you have 
identified? If so, what has been done to correct those deficiencies? 

3. You cite in your testimony that the Baseline Inventory Project Is only 20% complete. At the 
current funding and staffing levels when can the Committee expect the Library to complete the 
baseline Inventory? In your opinion, has Library management dedicated an appropriate amount 
of resources to accomplish this task? What more can be done to complete this project sooner? 

4. In both the IG's March 2002 Collections Security audit and in the IG's March 2007 Survey of 
Collections Access, Loan, and Management Division Service cites that one of the major 
deficiencies in the Library’s inventory management is the continued use of paper call slips by 
users to request items in reading rooms. This process is not tracked within the Integrated 
Library System (ILS). Dr. Marcum testified at the hearing that the ILS will be completed within 
18 months. What is the status of the Library integrating all of their databases into the IIS? 

What benchmarks will Library management need to meet to achieve this objective in the stated 
timeframe? What more can the Library do to fully integrate all of their collections into the ILS? 

5. The Library of Congress has created a sliding scale to determine the relative value of items in the 
Library's collection. Does this system tend to cause the Library to pay more attention to those 
Items in the platinum and gold standard while overlooking the less valuable items? 
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Washington. DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Brady, 

Thank you for the opportunity to expand further on my testimony before your 
committee on October 24, 2007. Enclosed please find answers for the record to the 
questions you posed by letter dated November 6, 2007. I apologize for the delay in 
responding, but due to mail handling issues on Capitol Hill, my office did not receive 
your request until December 7, 2007. 
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1. Legjislative language was included in the FY 2006 Legislative Branch 
Appropriations Act that gave your ofHix greater autonomy from the Libnrian to 
conduct audits and investigations. How has this impacted the operations of your 
office? 

The Office of the Inspector General (OIG) is now recognized as being independent. 
Before our office was statutorily established, the Librarian delegated substantial 
authority and autonomy to the office, but because the OIG was organizationally under 
the Office of the Librarian, the perception by some (as evidenced by complaints to the 
Congress, GAO, and the media) was that the OIG could not conduct independent 
reviews and could not be trusted to speak the truth. Independence promotes the 
perception of integrity and that has led to increased credibility. In fact, the OIG has been 
asked twice to testify before the Congress since ti\e statutory authority was bestowed cm 
fliis office. Also, the statutory requirement to make our Semiannual Reports to the 
Congress available to Ihe public may improve accountability by broadening ttie 
audience for our reports. 

Another significant impact is the rejoining of the criminal investigations function witti 
this office. The Investigations function had been organizationally separated from the 
OIG in the 1990s, prior to my appointment as Inspector General. The investigative 
function now has statutory authority to operate; in the past, the function operated only 
imder Library regulations. Statutory authority increases the independence, 
trustworthiness, and credibility of the investigative function. This increases the 
likelihood that employees and the public will come to the OIG with concerns about 
Library activities. Statutory authority also includes the power to issue subpoenas, which 
this office has done several times to gather critical evidence. Finally, the addition of an 
independent counsel to the IG also contributes to the perception of independence and 
more effective law enforcement operations. 

How has this changed the nature of your relationship with the Librarian? 

Our relationship with the Librarian remains strong because he believes in the IG concept 
and wants the Library of Congress to be a well run agency that operates efficiently and 
effectively and complies with laws and regulations. Since the Library’s new Chief 
Operating Officer (COO) was appointed, I meet with the Librarian more frequently and 
he and the COO are committed to resolving problems and deficiencies relating to the 
administration and operations of the Library. 
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2. Aie there any shortcomings in the LOC collections security system that you have 
identified? If so, what has been done to correct those deficiencies? 

We have not identified any glaring deficiencies. Our 2002 audit titled Collection Security: 
Issues are Being Addressed but Effective Tradang and Restricting Access Remains a Challenge 
(Audit Report No. 2001-PA-103) identified human mistakes and judgment errors were 
affecting the Library's coDection security. The Library addressed our concerns with its 
spring 2007 awareness campaign, "Safeguarding the Collections: We are the Key." The 
campaign reminded staff of flie privilege and responsibility they have for safeguarding 
the Library's collections and included a special presentation by Bonnie Magness- 
Gardiner, art theft program manager from the FBI. Moreover, the Library's Collection 
Security Oversight Committee is closely monitoring the effectiveness of existing 
controls. 

Our FY 2008 Audit Plan assigns a high risk to collection security and we are aggressively 
monitoring this area witti three plaimed reviews in FY 2008: 

• to determine whether the Library has an adequate and effective physical security 
protection plan for its collections; 

• to determine whether the Library has adequate and effective inventory and 
preservation controls for safeguarding file "Treasures;" and 

• to evaluate existing internal controls for collections security in the Rare Books 
Reading Room, and to confirm the existence and examine the condition of 
sampled items to establish a baseline for future reviews. 

3. When can the Committee expect the Library to complete the baseline inventory? 

Has Library management dedicated an appropriate amotmt of resources to accomplish 
this task? What more can be done to complete this project sooner? 

The Associate Librarian for Library Services informs us that the Baseline Inventory 
Program (BEP) of the 17 million items in the general. Law Library, and Area Studies 
collections will be completed in a twenty year time frame at the current pace. The 
Library” s goal is to inventory approximately 3,500 items daily. The inventory was 
originaUy estimated to take eight years. The Library has found, however, that the BIP is 
more labor-intensive and time consuming than originally thought. At inception, the BIP 
was estimated to take one minute per book. In reality, each book is taking 
approximately two and a half minutes; partly because the Library is adding shelflist data 
to each record, partly because of a greater incidence of errors in the legacy database, and 
partly because the Library has appropriately decided to inventory items as they are 
moved to Ft. Meade - a slightly slower approach - rather than taking a sequential 
inventory, which miglit be slightly faster. 

Regarding Resources: The OIG }ias not measured die Library's commitment of resources 
to the BIP as compared to other programs, so we cannot opine on this question. Even if 
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the OIG perfonned a study of priorities at the Library, tiiis question would be difficult to 
answer because the Library's mission and direction reside with the Librarian; choosing 
among the many valuable and meritorious Library programs would be practically 
impossible. The OIG would not be able to make value judgments concerning the 
relative merit of different programs at the Library. The Library had aUocated 
considerably more resources in its original plan to complete the BIP; a portion of the 
savings from installing the ILS was intended to be reprogrammed into the BIP at 
inception, thus giving the BIP a "jump-start" The appropriations bill for that year, 
however, eliminated those resources and ttie Library therefore began the BIP at a 
resoruce deficit This is a significant reason why the original eight-year timeframe has 
not been met 

Regarding Timelines: There are a number of steps that can be considered to accelerate the 
process. Of coiuse, the most straightforward would be to increase file resources devoted 
to the program. Other initiatives that are currently under consideration are: reduce the 
amoimt of problem resolution (e.g., ignoring multiple title records); reduce use of 
shelflist cards (eliminating for many collections a three-way match - item, dselflist card, 
and online record); automate a portion of tiie inspection process; eliminate the creation 
of summary holding statements in favor of a read-only display to online holdings for 
users. All of these options, however, would somewhat reduce the accuracy - and 
therefore value - of the BIP. The Library is also investigating technological solutions 
that may assist with inventory control. 

4. What is the status of the Library integrating all of their databases into the ILS? 
What benchmarks will Library management need to meet to achieve this objective in 
the stated timeframe? What more can the Library do to fully integrate all of their 
collections in the ILS? 

Databases: The ILS database contains records for books and journals in the general 
collections, books and journals in the area studies collections, and a porticm of electronic 
resources and special format collections, including audio visual, manuscripts, 
cartographic materials, music, and prints and photographs. As part of Library Services' 
strategic plan, a working group was charged with describing the status of bibliographic 
access to special collections, to inventory current Library initiatives in this area, and to 
propose methods of achieving bibliographic control of these collections. The group 
submitted a 300-page report in which each special format division was inventoried and 
overall recommendations were made. Library Services' directors are now reviewing the 
document and setting priorities for implementation. 

The Library's goal is to incorporate all of the bibliographic records for special collections 
materials into the ILS, but the cost will be great. The special collections divisions have 
their own card catalogs, and information found on those cards must be converted to 
digital form to be included in he ILS. 
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There are a number of initiatives underway to bring more of the special collections into 
the ILS. The Music Division has a special project to convert its card catalogs to digital 
form. Fourteen separate databases for audio-visual materials have been moved to a 
single database, MAVIS, and aU of the MAVIS records go into the ILS. This is possible 
because of the processing systems now online at the Packard Campus in Culpeper. 

The Binding Office maintains a separate database for tracking the financial information 
related to pa 5 dng invoices from the external binderies, but flte tracking of the items 
going to and returning from the bindery is done in the ILS. 

Special materials that are cataloged through the Bibliographic Access divisions go 
iimnediately into the ILS. These include books and journals for flie general and area 
studies divisions, current receipts of audio-visual materials, and rare books. Materials 
ttrat are not immediately input to file ILS include maps, prints and photographs, and 
manuscript materials. 

Benchmarks: Due to limited resources and the large number of databases still outside the 
ILS, it is difficult to set specific dates and benchmarks for integrating fiie databases. As 
with its collections security program, the Library is taking a risk-based approach to 
determining which databases are integrated first, and which later. The paper call slip 
module, as indicated below, has received priority. 

Paper Call Slips: One of the key remaining databases to be integrated into the ILS is the 
paper call slip. According to the Library, the Office of the Associate Librarian for 
Library Services is committed to making Automated Call Slip (ACS) available to patrons 
in the general and area studies reading rooms witiiin 18 months. ACS is being 
develofied imder two projects, each broken into two phases: Reader Registration System 
Update (RRSU) and Call Slip System (CLS). RRSU Phase 1 is scheduled for completion 
by the end of March, 2008. CLS phase 1 is scheduled for completion by the end of 
January, 2008. Phase 2 of these two projects is aimed at building tire systems to provide 
automated call slip functions to patrons. The key element in the time line for these 
projects is the development of requirements. The requirements analysis is schedided for 
completion by March 1, 2008. Upon completion, this will be the basis for the project 
plan ttiat wiU contain the milestones for making ACS available wifiiin 18 months. The 
OIG has not yet critically reviewed the Library's 18-month timeline. 
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5. Does the Library's sliding scale to determine the relative value of items in the 
Library's collections cause the Library to pay more attention to those items in the 
platinum and gold standard while overlooking less valuable items? 

The Library is guided by a risk-based approach that enables safeguarding priceless 
treasures and rare items having prohibitively hi^ replacement cost, high market value, 
and significant cultural or historical importance wifli stronger degrees of security 
controls to deter theft and mutilation. However, a host of physical and electronic 
security controls are also in place protecting fl\e Library's lesser value collections 
including its non-rare book collections. It stands to reason that the items with greatest 
value would receive the highest level of security, while those with the lowest value 
would receive the lowest level. 

The Library stores its 21 Top Treasures and 15 otiher Platinum Level items in a cold 
storage vault with 24-hour police surveiDance. These items must have polit* escort if 
moved and would be carried immediately off site in an emergency. Increased collection 
security for Gold Level collection items includes: storing in vaults or cages within the 
custodial division; limiting access to a very few staff; restricting patron use to a 
surrogate copy, in most cases; and cataloging at the item level. This extra security 
would be prohibitively expensive for all of the estimated 135 million collection items. 

For the less valuable items, the Library strives to provide cost effective storage and 
security by restricting access to the stacks, installing cameras to scan die decks, and 
adding security tags in some of the books (but not aU). As stated above, vigilant staff at 
all levels remain a key component of the Library's collections security program. 

We do not believe that a risk-management system which takes into account item value 
would result in "overlooking" less valuable items; it would simply result in an allocation 
of security resources commensurate with the item's value. The Library should not 
allocate the same resources for securing a 35 cent daily newspaper, for example, as for 
the Waldsemuller map. 
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